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The Hev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr. Elected 
As Fifth Dean of Washington Cathedral 


ASHINGTON Cathedral’s friends through- 

out the country were gladdened early in the new 

year by Bishop Dun’s announcement of the elec- 
tion of the Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, East Cleveland, Ohio, as Dean of the Cathedral. 
Selected after careful and prayerful consideration of 
many outstanding men, the young rector’s appointment 
was made at the January meeting of the Chapter. He is 
expected to arrive in Washington and assume his new 
duties about the middle of April. 

Son of the Hon. Francis B. Sayre, diplomat, who is 
presently the United States representative on the Trus- 
teeship Council of the United Nations, and the late 
Jessie Woodrow Wilson Sayre, the new Dean is a grand- 
son of Woodrow Wilson. He was born in Washington 
on January 17, 1915, but spent his early years in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where his father was a professor 
at the Harvard Law School. His preparatory schooling 
was at the Belmont Hill School in Belmont, Massachu- 
setts, and he was graduated from Williams College, cum 
laude, in 1937. He prepared for the ministry at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, transferring to the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, from which 
he was graduated, for his final year of study. His first 
appointment was to be assistant minister at Christ 
Church in Cambridge, where he remained about two 
years. 

In announcing the election of the new Dean, Bishop 
Dun said, “I am most happy that the Cathedral Chap- 
ter has elected the Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., as the next 
Dean of Washington Cathedral and that he has ac- 
cepted. 

“T have known him since he was a boy in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,” Bishop Dun continued. “He was a stu- 
dent in my classes when I was a member of the faculty 
of the Episcopal Theological School there. His strength 
of character and personal warmth, his intellectual capac- 
ity and Christian conviction, and his concern for the 
relevance of the Gospel to the personal and public issues 


men face today, give promise of an outstanding ministry 
as Dean of the Cathedral.” 

Mr. Sayre will be the Cathedral’s fifth Dean. The 
Very Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl was the first Dean, serving 
the longest period thus far, 1915-1936, after being Cathe. § 
dral Canon from 1901 to 1915. The Rt. Rev. Noble C. 
Powell was Dean from 1937 to 1941, until his election 


as Bishop of Maryland. Dr. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, 


(Continued on page 36) 


The Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., who will be installed as Dea 

of Washington Cathedral on Sunday, May 6, poses with Mrs 

Sayre, their daughter, Jessie Wilson Sayre, and son, Thomas 
Hart Sayre. 
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An Administration Building 


For Washington Cathedral 


By Puitie Husert FrRoHMAN 
Cathedral Architect 


HEN we were discussing plans for the present 

W first construction of the Administration Build- 

ing, a member of the Building Committee asked 
me whether he could report to the Cathedral Chapter 
that the exterior of the proposed structure would not 
detract from the beauty of the Cathedral. I asked him 
to tell the Chapter that the contemplated construction 
would definitely detract from the beauty of the Cathe- 
dral for the time being, but that the completed Adminis- 
tration Building would harmonize with the Cathedral 
and would contribute to the beauty of the architectural 
composition that would be formed by the Cathedral and 
its buildings. 

During 1923 and 1924 we prepared preliminary plans 
and illustrations for an Administration Building in ac- 
cordance with the program of requirements given to 
us by the Building Committee at that time. In these 
plans, there was a cloister garth on the north side of 
the choir. It was enclosed by a two story cloister to the 
east, north and west, and the north walls of the choir 
aisle on the south side. The ground floor level of the 
cloister connected with the crypts of the Cathedral, while 
the second floor was at the level of the nave, or main 
floor level, of the Cathedral. The Administration Build- 
ing was placed on the north side of the Cloister Garth. 
On the east side of the garth the cloister connected the 
east end of the Cathedral with the sacristies and Chap- 
ter House and the Administration Building. On the 
west side the cloister connected the east aisle of the 
North Transept and the North Porch with the choir 
practice room which formed the west wing of the Ad- 
ministration Building. 

Some years later, we built the East Cloister and the 
North Transept and North Porch. The unfinished 
masonry on the outside wall of the east aisle of the 
North Transept and the east wall of the North Porch 
shows where the future West Cloister will connect with 
the existing construction. The unfinished walls and 


buttresses at the north end of the East Cloister show 
where the permanent walls of the North Cloister and 
the completed Administration Building will be bonded 
to the existing work. The unfiinished walls at the west 
end of the College of Preachers show where we planned 
to connect with a future north wing of the Adminis- 
tration Building so that people will be able to go under 
cover between the College of Preachers and the Cathe- 
dral. 

In the above plans for the Administration Building 
and other structures, the Cloister Garth was approxi- 
mately rectangular. The Administration Building and 
West Cloister were located in relation to the proposed 
permanent driveway from Woodley Road to the Cathe- 
dral as shown on the landscape architects’ drawings for 
future driveways and development of the Cathedral 


Close. 
Need for New Plans 


From time to time, as further consideration was given 
to locations of buildings and future growth in vehicular 
trafic, the original plans for location of drives were 
modified. More recently the present landscape archi- 
tects submitted revised plans for the driveways and 
approaches to the Cathedral which, it is believed, will 
enable vehicular traffic to be handled more effectively. 
In this last scheme, there is a circular driveway on the 
central axis of the North Porch and North Transept. 
As a portion of this drive would cut across the original 
locations for the West Cloister and west wing of the 
Administration Building, it was evident that this plan 
for the driveway would have to be abandoned or the 
original plans for the West Cloister and Administration 
Building drastically changed. 

The reconciliation of the above scheme for the drive 
with a practical and architecturally desirable plan for 
the Administration Building and cloisters presented an 
interesting problem. Being pressed for time by other 


The Administration Building _ of 
Washington Cathedral, as it looks 
today, and as it will appear after 
further construction is undertaken. 


Top: a photograph of the first unit 


which was occupied early in February. 
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Center: Following new landscaping 

of the north side of the Cathedral 

Close, the lines of the present unit 

will be readily identified as the first three floors of the building as it 
looks in this sketch showing the completed first wing. 
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At right: Architect’s study for the 
completed Administration Building 
and Cloister connecting the Choir 
Practice Room with the North Tran- 


sept. 



























problems requiring immediate solution, and as there 
appeared to be no immediate prospect of building the 
driveway or the Administration Building, I placed this 
among problems to be solved at some time in the future. 
However, the increasing need for fireproof and more 
adequate offices for the Cathedral staff and rapid accel- 
eration in the deterioration of the old temporary office 
buildings, made it necessary to solve this problem early 
in 1949. 

From time to time, during the past 35 years, a col- 
lection of one story, hollow tile and frame buildings 
was erected to serve as the temporary Cathedral offices. 
During recent years the frame buildings and the wood 
floors of the hollow tile buildings were attacked by 
termites, roofs began to leak, and tile walls started to 
crack. The Cathedral Chapter was faced with the 
necessity of making additions and extensive repairs to 
the present buildings or building a larger and more 
durable structure. Funds were not available to build 
a finished wing of the permanent Administration Build- 
ing which would be large enough to contain the required 
offices. However, it seemed a pity to spend the sum 
required for a fireproof structure of adequate size for 
another temporary building that would ultimately be 
torn down. Finally, the Chapter wisely decided to erect 
a structure that would combine as much of the perma- 
nent Administration Building and as little temporary 
construction as possible. 

The problem presented to us was whether, for a stipu- 
lated sum, we could erect a fireproof building that would 
meet the program of space requirements and embody 
the foundations and reinforced concrete columns and 
floors of a structure that would ultimately fulfill the 
practical and artistic requirements of a wing of the 
permanent Administration Building. It was necessary 
for the building to provide for the following offices or 
functions, with some allowance for increase in person- 
nel: Offices for the Dean and the canons and their 
secretaries; business administration, including offices for 
the Business Manager and his secretary, telephone 
switchboard and reception, mail room and files, supply 
rooms, et cetera; accounting department, public relations 
and the National Cathedral Association; THe CaTHeE- 
DRAL AGE; campaign organization, curator’s department, 
Christmas card department, maintenance staff, lunch 
and rest rooms; lavatories and vault space for the pro- 
tection for valuable books and records. 

The first step toward solving this problem was to 
atrive at a scheme for the completed Administration 
Building and cloisters that would gracefully adapt itself 
to the revised plan for the driveway, and which, with 
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the Cathedral and the College of Preachers, would form 
an harmonious and satisfying architectural composition 
from every point of view. 


The Revised Plan 


Space for the circular driveway was obtained by bend- 
ing the north end of the West Cloister toward the east 
so that it will form a northwest side of a Cloister Garth 
which will be irregular and five-sided, in place of the 
approximately rectangular cloister shown on our original 
plans. This led to a “T”-shaped plan for the Adminis- 
tration Building, the horizontal bar of the “T” being 
on the north side of the Cloister Garth and the vertical 
bar of the “T” extending toward Woodley Road and 
connecting with the adjacent end of the College of 
Preachers. 

The dimensions of the horizontal member of the 
“T,” which will be the first wing to be completed, were 
governed by the fact that its top floor, which will be at 
the level of the main floor of the Cathedral, will con- 
tain the choir practice room, lockers for the choir, offices 
for the organist and choirmaster and the associate 
organist and choirmaster, a musical library, and lava- 
tories. It was desired that the choir practice room should 
be large enough for rehearsals of the Cathedral Choral 
Society and that its height would be sufficient for good 
musical accoustics and architectural beauty. Below the 
level of the choir practice room the drop in grade gives 
sufficient height for two stories of offices and a basement. 

After establishing the general dimensions of this first 
wing, the question was whether the present space require- 
ments for the Cathedral offices could be conveniently 
met within a structure which would consist of the two 
lower floors and basement of this wing, with a temporary 
roof at the level of the floor of the choir practice room. 
Fortunately, we found that the present office require- 
ments could be fulfilled within a building of these di- 
mensions. 

The next step was to arrive at a unit of measure and 
a bay spacing which would be desirable for the but- 
tresses and windows of the completed structure and, at 
the same time, well adapted to the dimensions of offices 
and rooms required for the present office building. For 
reasons of economy, the present offices were kept to the 
minimum dimensions that would be practical. However, 
it was inadvisable that these limitations should unduly 
restrict the dimensions of the offices which might ulti- 
mately occupy this space in the completed building after 
additional room had been provided in the future North 
Wing. While the length of most of the present offices 
could be made equal to a bay spacing that was desirable 
































for the completed building, yet it was found advisable 
to make a few of the present subdivisions or offices equal 
to one-half, or one and one-half, or two and one-half 
times the said bay spacing. In order to accomplish this 
and to obtain maximum flexibility for the locations of 
the present temporary partitions, we placed two pairs 
of windows in each bay with a cinder block pier between. 
By this means, offices could be varied in length by units 
equal to one-half of the spacing of the permanent 
columns and future buttresses. However, in the com- 
pleted structure these intermediate piers will be elimi- 
nated and the space between the limestone buttresses 
will be filled with groups of stone mullioned windows. 
In order to erect a building of the required dimensions 
without exceeding available funds, it was necessary to 
limit the permanent construction to the foundations 
and structural columns, beams and floor slabs of the 
basement and two lower floors of this wing, and floor 
slab of the future choir practice room. All visible out- 
side and inside walls are of cinder concrete blocks and 
are temporary. These outside walls will be replaced by 
limestone buttresses and walls. None of the present 
walls are bearing walls. The permanent reinforced con- 
crete floor slabs and beams 
span from outside column 
to outside column, so that 
any of the present cinder 
block partitions may be re- 
moved and permanent in- 
terior walls built in the re- 
quired positions. All win- 
dows, which are the cheapest 
steel casements available, 
will be replaced by stone 
mullioned windows. Above 
the level of the present flat 
roof will rise the lofty walls 
and buttresses and tracery 
windows and gabled roof of 
the choir practice room. 
To keep present construc- 
tion costs to a minimum we 
omitted many of the things 
that we would normally 
specify for the most simple 
office buildings. None of 
the interior ceilings or walls 
is plastered. In order to 
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ment are covered with acoustical tiles. In all other 
portions of the building the structural tiles and beams 
of the ceilings are exposed and painted. The interior 
walls are painted directly on the cinder concrete blocks, 
The exterior walls are painted with a waterproof ce. 
ment paint. For the comfort of those who will work 
in the Christmas card department, which is in the base. 
ment, the floors are covered with asphalt tile. In all 
other offices and halls the finished floors have been 
omitted and the structural concrete slabs are troweled 
smooth and exposed. It is hoped that floors of asphalt 
tile may be laid throughout, in the course of time. 
Allowance for the thickness of the finished floors and 
rugs, where desired, was made in the clearance be. 
tween the bottoms of the metal doors and the present 
floor slabs. Even the insulated pipes of the present 
heating and eventual cooling system are left exposed, 
These pipes, which now supply hot water to the 
temporary convectors, will ultimately convey hot 
water in winter and chilled water in summer to the 
permanent heating and cooling units. When the build- 


ing has been completed these unsightly pipes will be | 


(Continued on page 38) 
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reduce noise, the ceilings of 
the accounting department 
and Christmas card depart- 





Sketch of present plan for location of the Administration Building and cloister connecting 


with North Transept. 





| St. Pauls Cathedral, Fond du Lac, ls Center 
(if Church Life in Seventy-Five Year Uld Uiocese 


eams 
etior 
ocks, 
F ce. 
work 
base. 
1 all 
been 
reled 
shalt 
‘ime, 
and } J] N 1950, the Diocese of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
beef} celebrated the 75th anniversary of its founding. 
sent} Thus it seems fitting to describe with picture and 
sent Fen the cathedral church of the diocese. Saint Paul’s 
sed. Cathedral has been said by art critics to be in its interior 
the Flan and furnishing, one of the most devotional build- 
hot ings in the country. 
the} Built of gray limestone, St. Paul’s is of late Gothic 
uild- } design, 186 feet long and 90 feet across the transepts. 
| be | As one steps through the massive front doors into the 
nave, on the right side is the baptismal font, the bowl 
of Italian marble, protected by a canopy of hand-carved 
' Bedford stone, the pedestal of Tennessee marble. To 
the left of the front doors, stands a life-size figure of 
|} St. Paul, to whom the cathedral is dedicated. Along 
both sides of the nave are statues of the Twelve Apostles 
designed and carved in Munich from the wood of Leba- 
non. The “aisle of angels” 
|| supporting the roof are 
carved angel heads on the 
ends of the hammer beams. 
The wooden figures of an- 
gels and apostles are so deli- 
)cately carved that they seem 
almost life-like; the loving 
jmarks of chisel and knife 
| bringing out highlights on 
each apostle’s face, their 
} garments hanging in such 
graceful folds that they 
sem more like cloth than 
wood. 
Above the hammer beams, 
forming a frieze, are paint- 
ings representing events in 
the life of our Lord. Look- 
ing up the nave, flanked by 
the twelve apostles’ statues, 
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By Mary W. SrurtevANT 


the High Altar is the focus of attention. The nave is 
divided from the chancel by a carved rood screen depict- 
ing the crucifixion. 

At the right of the figure of the crucified Lord stands 
the Blessed Mother and to his left, the Beloved Disciple. 
Next to the statue of St. John is the figure of Mary, 
the wife of Cleopas. On the other end of the rood beam 
is the statue of Mary Magdalene, with loosened hair as 
she was when she went in tears to bathe and wipe the 
feet of Jesus. Below Mary Magdalene is a small statue 
of the Prophet Isaiah. At the opposite end of the beam, 
below the figure of Mary, is a small statue of the Roman 
legionnaire whose sword pierced our Lord’s side. Here 
on the beam are three adoring angels. In the pedestal 
of the rood to the left stands the Angel of Death, with 
eyes closed and sword sheathed. The companion statue 
of the Angel of Life is directly across on the right hand 





The south wall of the nave, St. Paul’s Cathedral. The statues of the Apostles were carved 
in Munich. 
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pedestal, with open eyes and: uplifted hands. As the 


communicant returns from the High Altar after receiv- 
ing Holy Communion, he may lift his eyes to the cruci- 
fixion group on the rood beam and read the words carved 
in the dark wood, “Thanks be to God for His unspeak- 
able gift.” 


The wrought iron throughout the cathedral is of very 
fine and intricate craftsmanship, especially in the gates 
leading from the choir steps to the chancel. On one is 
the letter Alpha and on the other Omega, recurrent 
symbols of the eternity of God in Christ. 


Symbolic Carvings 


The pews of the choir stalls are symbolically carved, 
reminding of praise through music, with harpist, and 
other To the 
right is the bishop’s throne or cathedra. Four bishops of 
the Diocese of Fond du Lac have occupied this throne 
during the past seventy-five years: Bishop John Henry 
Hobart Brown, Bishop Charles Chapman Grafton, 
Bishop Reginald Heber Weller and at present, Bishop 
Harwood Sturtevant. To the left of the throne stands 
the bishop’s crozier. On the front panel of the prayer 
desk at the foot of the throne is a small, daintily carved 
figure of John the Baptist. On the back panel of the 
throne and on each side of the prayer desk is carved 
the coat of arms of the Diocese of Fond du Lac. The 
carving in the chancel is by Oberammergau carvers. 

The altar itself is one large block of Italian marble, 
on the front of which is a medallion carrying the Alpha 
and Omega and an intwined I H S. This beautiful 
white marble gleams out as a gem in its setting of 
somber wood in the reredos behind. The contrast be- 
tween the soft glow of marble and the deeper shading 
of wood is most unusual and pleasing. The reredos 
itself contains carved panels which illustrate the great 
events in the life of St. Paul, the patron Saint. On the 
left is the stoning of St. Stephen and on the right, 
Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus. The central 
panel depicts the Ascension of our Lord. The statues in 
the reredos are those of men most closely associated 
with St. Paul: St. Luke, the Beloved Physician, St. 
Titus and St. Timothy. Around the top of the reredos 


in delicate carving are the words from the Gloria in 
Excelsis. 


musicians holding cymbals and pipes. 


The five lancet windows above the altar show our 
Lord enthroned in heaven and surrounded by his saints 
and on the marble walls of the sanctuary are paintings 
of adoring saints. 

The altar cross is a fine example of hand embossed 


The altar of St. Augustine’s Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedrd 
The oil painting on the altar frontal is one of only t 
examples of this art. 


silver of very delicate workmanship. The crucifix wa 
given to Bishop Grafton in 1903, the summer he wen 
to England and Russia. The silver embossing, mounted 
on a wooden cross, is antique and thought to have com 
originally from Spain. 

Adjoining either side of the stone-carved, chancel 
steps are the pulpit and lectern. The pulpit was erected 
in honor of Bishop Grafton. 

In the transept, to the left of the pulpit, is a ston 
statue of St. Margaret, depicting a pure Christianf 
maiden who repulsed the advances of a lustful pagaij 
Roman official. Margaret is shown holding high a cros} 
over the prostrate form of an ugly dragon crouching 
her feet, mouth open and ready to devour her. The 
dragon’s tongue is removable and when Grafton Hal 
School for girls was in session, many a love letter wa 
placed under its tongue for the eager swains of Foné 
du Lac. 

The story is told on one of his visits to Englant 
Bishop Grafton was entertained in the home of a noble 
man who had forbidden his daughter Margaret to stud) 
art, especially sculpturing. Bishop Grafton, always dt 
voted to art and aspiring youth, encouraged her ant 
finally persuaded her father to allow Margaret to by 
come an artist. This statue is one of the first piece 
that the young and famous sculptress did and was set 
to Bishop Grafton to be placed in St. Paul’s Cathednlf 
as her thank offering. At the base of the statue is th 
couplet: 
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“Maid Margaret that so meeke and mild 
Mild Margaret that was God’s own maid.” 


There are three beautiful chapels in the cathedral. 
The first is upon the right as one approaches the High 
Altar and is called the Chapel of St. Michael and All 
Angels. In this chapel are held Requiem Eucharists 
for the repose of the souls of the faithful departed. 
Here is a marble bust of Bishop Brown, the first Bishop 
of the diocese who is buried directly outside this chapel 
in the garth. The lancet window depicts St. Michael 
and All Angels. In the wall, between the altar and the 
window is a small, square stone from Westminster 
Abbey. On the wall is a bas-relief of Jackson Kemper, 
the first Bishop of the Church in Wisconsin. On the 
opposite side is the sarcophagus of the second Bishop 
of Fond du Lac, Charles Chapman Grafton. The effigy 
showing him in his Episcopal robes, is carved in Italian 
marble and lies full length. A memorial plaque of 
Bishop Weller, the third Bishop of Fond du Lac, is 
fixed on a pillar near the organ. He is buried at Na- 
shotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin. 


‘wall =The chapel next to St. Michael and All Angels is 
wen that of St. Ambrose. The wood carving of this altar 
inte@] is somewhat different from the rest of the church, being 
com™ designed and executed by a Fond du Lac artisan. The 
crucifix upon the dossal is painted upon silk and appli- 
ancl qued upon dark purple velvet so that when the lights 
ected from the altar candles shine upon the more-than-life- 
} size crucified Christ, the fine workmanship of gold 
ston thread is reflected again and again in soft shading and 
stia™ lights. 
aguy On both sides of the altar 
cro are stained glass windows 
gm showing respectively St. 
Th John Chrysostom and St. 
Half Ambrose. Above the altar is 
wall a rose window, the center 
‘on medallion of which tells of 
) the New Testament between 
lan’ God and man. Across the 
ble north transept there is a 
ui} corresponding rose window, 
dei depicting the Old Testa- 








‘H ment between God and Man. 


} daily services of the cathe- 


The last and perhaps 
most beautiful chapel is 
dedicated to St. Augustine. 
The architectural treatment 
of this chapel, used for the 
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dral, is of earlier date than of the rest of the cathedral 
for it is more Norman in type, the arches more rounded 
than the Gothic and the pillars shorter and more 
massive. 

St. Augustine’s Chapel was built for Bishop Brown 
by his sister in memory of their parents. The chapel is 
arranged like a chapter room in old English cathedrals, 
with side stalls along either wall and removable chairs 
in the nave. 

The front of its altar is a marble plaque on which 
are painted female confessors and martyrs of the 
Church. They surround the Virgin and Child. To the 
right are St. Mary Magdalene on her knees with flowing 
hair and alabaster box of ointment. Standing are St. 
Juliana of England, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and St. 
Catherine of Sienna. On the side of the Blessed Virgin 
and Child are martyrs: St. Agnes with her lamb, St. 
Katharine of Alexandria, and St. Agatha. 

The technique of painting on marble was used by a 
young priest who died upon completing the only two 
existing examples of such work in the world, one in 
St. Mary’s, Kansas City, the other in Fond du Lac. 
Thus the secret of painting on marble died with its 
originator. 

The door of the tabernacle in which the sacrament 
is reserved, is beautifully inlaid with colored mosaics 
depicting the Pascal Lamb resting upon the book which 
was sealed with the seven seals, mentioned in the Revela- 
tions of St. John. 

The reredos behind this altar is beautifully carved 

(Continued on page 37) 





A corner of the cloister garden, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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nation’s government and many of the outstanding menf 
of their own day. The Supreme Court, the Congres. 
and the State Department provide a laboratory for th 
study of the function of democracy. The boys heveal 
vigorous Government Club before which appear men 
who are leading figures in the national scene, and th 
Girls’ History Club provides similar experiences, Ip. 
creasingly, there are occasions when, through panel dig 
cussions, field trips and speakers, the two schools have 
joint programs in political science. 

Much has been said and written about the assets 
and liabilities of coeducation. These two schools enjoy 
the almost unparalleled situation of having both sepp 
rate and coeducation. Academic work, where differencgs 
in maturity level, tempo, and point of view are » 
marked in adolescence, is conducted quite independently 
except for adhering to the same high standards anf 
general objectives. Activities, however, provide a natura § 
field for what Harvard and Radcliffe call “co-ordinated . 
education” and both schools are exploring the possibili 

ties of shared experience along the lines of such mutual} oy 

Orhools interests as current events. : 

This year the glee clubs of National Cathedral School 
and St. Albans will give a folk opera, “Down in the 
Valley,” and join with the glee clubs of several other§ 
Washington schools in a concert at the Shoreham Hote 
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HE Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation 
was established as a religious, educational and 
philanthropic organization and fulfills this dedi- 

cation to teaching not only through the symbolism of 

storied glass and of architectural design, the eloquent 
preaching from its pulpits and the inspired music of 
its choirs, but especially through the four schools which 
cluster around the Cathedral itself. From the Nursery 

School at Beauvoir, to the College of Preachers, which 

is the center of advanced studies for the clergy, the mind 

and spirit are being enlightened and fortified. 

Perhaps there is no more vital part of this program 
than that undertaken by the National Cathedral School 
for Girls and St. Albans School for Boys, both located 
on the Close, both serving young people from nine to 
eighteen years of age, from many states and foreign 
countries, and numbering over six hundred boys and 
girls. The influence of all that the Cathedral exem- 
plifies, of religion in action, of religion as experienced 
through outstanding leaders and great preachers, through 
daily eee with che beauty of iss building, and History Club members welcome their guest speaker, Frederick 
the meaning of its services, is unique and enduring. C. Oechsner of the Department of State. N. C. S. offen 


The second great opportunity these high school stu- unusual opportunities for students to meet and hear person 
dents share is that of knowing firsthand much of their of importance in the national scene. 
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i The Dance Committee, representing St. Albans and N.C.S., 
1D choose records for one of the tea dances which follow important 
ated F games of the winter season. 
bili 
tual on April 28. Representatives from both schools at- 

Htended the conference in Baltimore on February 18. 
The joint services at the beginning of the school year 
and before the Christmas vacation, which fill the Great 
Choir of the Cathedral and overflow into the nave and 
transepts, are most impressive because of the number of 

i young people assembled together as well as the excel- 

lence of their singing and the significance of the 
occasion. 

Then there are always what Mark Twain called 
“sociable good times,” ranging from formal dances to 
the informal gatherings following St. Albans’ home 
games when the high school boys and girls meet in 

} Satterlee Hall to dance, play ping-pong, talk, and, of 
course, eat. These “tea dances” are student sponsored 
and parent chaperoned. The faculties of the two schools, 
not to be outdone, enjoy square dancing or cards one 
evening a week in St. Albans’ beautiful Activities 
Building. 

There are almost unlimited ways of utilizing common 
interests, but the impetus and planning must come from 
the young people themselves, with guidance and direc- 
tion from parents and faculty. In this way there will 
develop sound boy-girl relationships and at the same 
time both boys and girls will have a better education 
free from distractions and preoccupations which some- 
times beset the classroom. 

»idt And just as physically the Cathedral dominates Mt. 
fest St. Alban, so its influence touches deeply the hearts 
song and spirits of the young people who work and live 
® within its sight. 
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Biography of Dean Phillips 
Heviewed by Canon Wedel 


SO LIVE by Sallie Phillips McClenahan. Copyright 
1950 by The Patriot Press of Hyannis, Massachusetts. 


A verse in Ecclesiastes speaks of “masters of assem- 
blies.” The phrase comes to mind when I think of Ze- 
Barney Thorne Phillips—a figure towering and “master- 
ful” in the Epiphany pulpit, in the halls of General 
Convention, and during at least a few glorious months 
before his untimely death in the sanctuary of our Wash- 
ington Cathedral. The Episcopal Church, during the 
first half of the twentieth century, had no personality 
more beloved and honored. 


His memory would long remain alive among us even 
without written memorial. Fortunately, however. he has 
received a worthy token of remembrance in a biography 
written by his daughter. The book is not a formal 
chronicle, though the main story of his life is there— 
from a happy childhood in Springfield, Ohio, college 
days at Wittenberg, and seminary training in New 
York, to a distinguished career as rector of parishes in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Washington. This 
skeleton story is embedded in a glowing family portrait. 
We get glimpses—intimate, charming, unforgettable—of 
a husband and father, of a shepherd of parish flocks, 
and of a Christian gentleman mingling, as Chaplain 
of the U. S. Senate, with the great of the nation and 
of the world. 

It is the picture of Dean Phillips in the midst of his 
family circle that stands out in this tribute by a daugh- 
ter. The portrayal refutes any notions current today 
that the Christian family has had its day. One could 
wish that young men and women contemplating mar- 
riage might in large numbers read this book. They 
would see, as in a vision, what life under God, and in 
the Church of Christ, can bring by way of rewards. 

The word “love” has suffered much cheapening in 
our time. Here we see it, as expressed in a daughter’s 
outpoured tribute, in its full resplendent dignity and 
power. To her own children the author can present 
her father with the precept: “So live!” 


Holy Trinity Urthodox Monastery 


By RicHarp HENcy 


N historic Herkimer County, New York, near the 

rural community of Jordanville, and far from So- 

viet Russia, stands a new church of 12th Century 
architecture, the Church of the Holy Trinity Orthodox 
Monastery. This monastery is the home of the new 
seminary for the training of men desiring to become 
Russian Orthodox clergymen. 

The church is unusual not only in its design, but in its 
method of construction. It was built entirely by the 
priests and monks of the monastery under the direction 
of Dr. Nicholas Alexander of Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, who is world famous as an aeronautical engineer. 
Most of these men had never done bricklaying, carpen- 
try, wood carving, or painting, yet today this church, 
measuring 70 by 90 feet with the cross on the main 
dome reaching 100 feet into the sky, stands as a monu- 
ment to men, who in their homeland had lost all pos- 
sessions, and rank, but still retained strong faith in 
Almighty God. 

On June 20, 1928, Father Panteleimon Niznik, fol- 
lowing a ten year stay at a monastery in Pennsylvania 
and with twenty-five dollars in his pockets, purchased 
300 acres of land around the Starkweather farm near 
Jordanville. Lacking funds to complete his dreams of a 
monastery and seminary he traveled to Connecticut and 
obtained work in the Sikorsky Aircraft plant where he 
became an expert on wing assemblies. It was there that 
he became acquainted with Dr. Alexander, who was head 
of the research department of the company. 

On April 10, 1930 the Very Rev. Mr. Niznik, Father 
Superior, returned to Jordanville and started his dream 
in a one room hut on the farm land, cooking his meals 
over an outdoor fireplace. 

Soon other priests and monks, driven from their home- 
land as religious refugees, tired of civilian life in their 
havens and journeyed to the new monastery. With the 
help of the newly arrived priests and monks a chapel 
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and dormitory were built, but shortly after the dedica. | 


tion service the building was burned to the ground. | 
was not insured. Friends, however, gave aid to the re. 
ligious group and eventually they purchased the Stark. 
weather house, which now is the dormitory. 


In December, 1946 a great change in the monastery § 


structure took place with the arrival of his Grace, the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Seraphim, who came to the United 
States with fourteen priest-monks from Switzerland 


The Church of the Holy Trinity Orthodox Monastery #9 


erected by the members of the order. 
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where they had been stay- 
ing after immigration from 
the original Monastery of 
St. Job in Czechoslovakia, 
which was destroyed by ar- 
tillery fire during World 
War II. This group repre- 
sents the remaining succes- 
sors of the original Brother- 
hood founded in Old Russia 
in 1618 for writing and 
printing religious books. In 
1918 the original organiza- 
@ tion was destroyed by the 
Bolsheviks and a few sur- 
vivors, to avoid persecution, 


Ps. 


lt al 


ee 


escaped into Czechoslovakia 
and founded the St. Job 
Monastic Order. In Jor- 
danville, the present mem- 
bers did not begin to build 
the church itself until 1946 
when construction was be- 
gun with a first donation 
of 200,000 bricks by Charles Walker, a contractor from 
lion, New York. 

The church is a piece of Russian church art reminis- 
cent of the early centuries. It is two-fold in purpose. 
The basement hall, or “Cave Chapel,” is used for general 
instruction and scientific research. High ceilings, a well 
insulated floor, air-conditioning, and large windows af- 
fording daylight illumination make possible the use of 
this basement for both teaching and the daily services. 

The monastery church is on the main floor and has 
three beautiful arched entrances and Byzantine naves. 
The 7,000 square feet of wall space are completely cov- 
ered with paintings depicting religious events, painted 
by two of the brothers, Father Cypian and Father Alepee. 
Valued at over $200,000, the building is completely fire- 
proof, made of bricks, with steel girders and concrete 
foundation. It is also used as an important religious 
laboratory for the training of the divinity students, who 
conduct services, prepare sermons, and participate in all 
parts of the service. The edifice is surmounted by nine 
beautiful gold leaf domes and crosses. 

he monastery itself is located on 500 acres of fine 
farmland from which the brothers obtain their food. 
The farm also provides very important and substantial 
support for the school, especially the dairy, which has 
a large dairy barn and more than 75 head of cattle. 
It is rather easy to obtain food for the members, as 
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Hand carved and richly gilded doors lead to the sanctuary. 
ore 7 & 
puts finishing touches on the work, all done by him and another member of the Order, 
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At the right Father Cyprian 


Father Alepee. 


breakfast, lunch, and supper are much alike. Meals are 
simple: soup, potatoes and other vegetables, cereals, 
stewed fruits, and dark bread baked in their own open 
hearth stove from grain grown on the farm. The monks 
do not eat meat and flesh, except fish on certain holidays, 
with milk and dairy products allowed for only about 100 
days a year, as strict fasting periods are observed. 

For the monks at the monastery the ways of living 
follow the Monastic Order of Regulations with rising at 
4:30 a.m. followed immediately by morning service. 
They then work on different assignments from 6 until 
8 a.m. when breakfast is served. Meantime, assigned 
priests say the Divine Liturgy which ends just before 
breakfast. From breakfast they return to work until 
noon when lunch is served, then work until supper at 
7 p.m. In the meantime, assigned priests say Vespers 
from 4:30 until 7 p.m. Following supper everyone goes 
to the church for evening service and prayers. 

The work assigned to the members of the order may 
be planting, harvesting, or running the dairy farm; oper- 
ating the printing shop which is equipped with linotype 
machines, modern presses, and binding equipment; work 
on the church and other buildings of the seminary, such 
as bricklaying, carpentry, painting, woodcarving and 
metal work; and other duties such as cooking, baking, 
and care of quarters. 

The entire mission is under the direct supervision of 








the Most Rev. Archbishop Vitaly Maximenko, who is the 
ruling head of the Russian Orthodox Church in the Unit- 
ed States and chairman of the board of trustees of the 
seminary. He was appointed by the Metropolitan Anas- 
tasy, Chairman of the Holy Synod in Munich, Germany. 
This synod includes Russian Orthodox bishops outside 
the Soviet Union, who do not recognize the present 


Soviet Patriarch as the head of the Russian Church. 


Dedication Service 
The Church of the Holy Trinity was dedicated in No- 


vember, 1950 during a three day meeting of Russian 
Orthodox prelates from all over the world. Bishops, 
monks, and laymen took part in the procession from 
the monastery to the church, where the morning’s cere- 
mony began with the public investing of all bishops and 
archbishops attending the ceremony. This was followed 
by the washing, with soap and water, of the table which 
constitutes the main altar. No glue or nails were used 
in the construction of the altar. 

Following this, the altar top was covered with oil, 
wine, and aromatic unguents. Then the bishops drove 
four forged nails into the top of the altar, using stones 
as hammers. The stones were then tossed under the 
altar in a symbolic gesture. The next step in the conse- 
cration ritual was the preparation and sealing with 
wax of the nail holes, the excess wax being scrubbed 
away with knives. 

A white linen cloth was 
placed on the altar and in- 
tricately bound with special 
twine. The twine was wrap- 
ped in such a manner as to 
form a cross on each side 
of the altar. Following this, 
holy and bones of 
saints to the 
altar in a casket and placed 
in the center (fifth) leg. A 
large gilded double gate 
was then swung open to 
permit the transportation of 
the sacramental vessels to 
the altar. Then followed 
the anointing of the church 
with sacramental 
After the Divine Lit- 
the first 


relics 
were borne 


interior 
oils. 
urgy was sung, 


Mass was celebrated. 
This dedication was held 


during a convention known 
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A mural depicting the Resurrection adorns the curved ceiling near 


Holy Trinity Church. 
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as a sabor, of the heads of the Russian Orthodox Chur, 
Outside Russia. It was the first worldwide meeting oj 
its kind since the Bolshevik revolution and was attended! 
by archbishops, bishops, and lay delegates from Ge. 
many, England, Greece, China, Persia, Teheran, Ay. 
tralia, France, Belgium, and several South America 
countries, along with the delegates from the United 
States. 


The church officials have estimated that there are 50). 


000 members of the church in the United States ané 


Canada and about five million in the world. The leaders | 


declare that the church has turned to the United States 


and its freedom of religion and speech for a haven, As| 


stated by the head of the church at Jordanville, “Th 


Brotherhood praise God that they can save their souls in’ 
liberty, working and praying for the Glory of God in| 


the free land of the United States.” 
Fulfilling its destiny as a House of Prayer for Al 
People, Washington Cathedral more than a year and 


half ago granted the use of the Chapel of the Resurrec § 
tion to the congregation of St. John the Baptist Russian 


Orthodox Church. This congregation, numbering near. 
ly 100, the majority of them displaced persons, plans 


eventually to erect its own house of worship in Wash-j 


ington, but until that time they hold all Sunday services 
as well as the observances of the feasts and holy days of 


their church, in the Cathedral chapel. 
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Vaughters of the Confederacy Will Place 
Memorial to Lee in Washington Cathedral 


By Mary WELLS VANN 


HE United Daughters of the Confederacy, at 
their General Convention in Richmond, Virginia, 
in November, 1950, voted overwhelmingly to place 
a $45,000.00 Memorial to General Robert E. Lee in 
Washington Cathedral. This project had been previ- 
ously approved by the Cathedral Foundation, and had 


S been submitted to the U.D.C. state divisions and chap- 
‘ters. With the President-General, Mrs. William A. 
| Haggard, of Miami, Florida, in the chair, the National 


Chairman, Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky of Troy, Alabama 
(a former President-General) eloquently presented the 
matter to the assembly. There was great rejoicing when 
it was approved. A conference in Washington followed, 
with Mrs. Haggard, Mrs. Bashinsky, and Dean John 
W. Suter participating. 





Photo 


Del Ankers 


Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky of Troy, Alabama, chairman of the 
Lee Memorial Committee of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, and Mrs. William Haggard of Miami, Florida, 
President-General of the organization, study a floor plan of 
Washington Cathedral as Dean Suter points out the approxi- 
mate location of the proposed memorial. 


The Daughters of the Confederacy have erected many 
memorials to southern leaders; but this one, to General 
Lee, will be the first save for the portrait at the Army 
War College, to be placed by the national organization 
in the Nation’s Capital. They are taking real pride in 
this project, and, when completed, believe it will be one 
of their outstanding achievements. (The statue of Gen- 
eral Lee in Statuary Hall, U. S. Capitol, was presented 
by the State of Virginia.) The Daughters greatly ap- 
preciate the privilege of placing a memorial to Robert 
E. Lee in the Cathedral, along with the other great and 
good of America who are enshrined there. 

Hundreds of thousands from all over the world make 
yearly pilgrimages to this great Cathedral. The me- 
morial to General Lee will stand as a perpetual visual 
reminder of the South’s glorious history to visitors, as 
well as to the youth in the three schools within the 
Cathedral close. 

The memorial will consist of half an outer aisle bay, 
together with a double-lancet stained glass window, and 
the Memorial inscription carved in stone and suitably 
ornamented under the window. It includes the vaulted 
ceiling, columns, piers, and marble floor. The shrine, 
measuring twelve feet from side to side, fourteen feet 
from front to back, and twenty feet from marble floor 
to ceiling, will be large enough to serve as a small prayer 
chapel. The memorial will occupy a choice location on 
the south side of the great nave (main body of the 
Cathedral) , situated where its window will face Arling- 
ton across the Potomac. Lit by the southern sun through 
the day, the window in the memorial will overlook the 
famed Bishop’s Garden on the brow of Mount Saint 
Alban high above the Capital City. 

To finance this project, the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy are depending upon free-will donations from 
their members and friends (no assessment was made 
on membership). They wish to give an opportunity to 
the many staunch admirers of Robert E. Lee—the world 

(Continued on page 39) 





Founder of School Links Cathedral 


To Historic Pennsylvania Parish 


Harriet Lane Johnston, Donor of St. Albans, Was a Communicant 
of St. James’ Church in Lancaster 


By Jean E. THompson 


NE of the colorful chapters in the lengthy story 

of St. James’ Church in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 

centers around the niece of the fifteenth president 
of the United States. From this historic parish, her story 
reaches out to embrace Washington Cathedral itself. 
For both, the memory of Harriet Lane Johnston is in- 
delible. At St. James’ it lives in two of the church’s 
most impressive windows, as well as a wall plaque. At 
the Cathedral, it is perpetuated in St. Albans, the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for boys. 

Erected on the west side of the Cathedral Close, St. 
Albans School was founded in 1904 through the be- 
quest of Harriet Lane Johnston as a memorial to her 
two sons. Half of her legacy saw the construction of 
the Lane Johnston Building which houses dormitories, 
the refectory, upper school study hall, and class rooms. 
Twenty Lane Johnston scholarships for Cathedral choris- 
ters and two crucifers are partially provided for by the 
income of the other half. 


As the niece of President James Buchanan, Harriet 
Lane was the official hostess of the White House during 
his administration. In Lancaster, she lived at “Wheat- 
land,” the president’s home and attended St. James.’ 
Though Buchanan himself was a Presbyterian, he gave 
$100 towards the construction of the church which re- 
piaced the original limestone building. The old struc- 
ture with its steeple, built in 1753, had been razed to 
the ground, and in 1820, a brick building complete with 
cupola, was consecrated. In 1870, this was enlarged and 
beautified, but it was not until 1880 that the church 
adopted its present Lombard Romanesque style with 
its stately tower. Thus, Harriet Lane knew the last two 
great changes in St. James’ architecture. 

Statuesque, with blonde hair and deep blue eyes, 
Harriet was considered one of the great beauties of her 
day. Her charm was internationally celebrated. When 


Buchanan was United States’ Minister to England, 
Harriet joined him there and at the time it was said 
that Queen Victoria honored her more than any other 


foreign woman. The Song, “Listen to the Mocking § 
Bird,” was dedicated to her. 


Left an orphan before her tenth birthday, she chos § 
Buchanan as her guardian and moved from Mercersburg 
to Lancaster. As a child, Harriet was so high-spirited 
and aggressive that her uncle was forced to place her 
under the tutelage of two extremely straitlaced “maiden 
ladies” while he was in the Senate. One account written 
many years later describes her as adding a “gracious 
chill” to the President’s stiff parties in the White Hous. | 
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St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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No doubt, strict ideas of etiquette had been firmly im- 
planted in her early years by the “maiden ladies” of 
Lancaster. 

Harriet’s deep religious faith must have served her 
well in the many sorrows of her lifetime. She has been 
described as a loyal member of St. James’ Church in 
her youth. Her devoutness is apparent from the greatly 
worn condition of the petit-point prie-dieu which still 
stands at the foot of the bed in her room at “Wheat- 
land” now preserved as a public shrine. From the fol- 
lowing anecdote, one may gather that her faith was of 
her own conviction and had successfully passed the test 
of healthy self-questioning. 

When Buchanan was Secretary of State, he decided 
to send Harriet and her sister to a convent at George- 
town. This nunnery was celebrated for the elegant 
women who had been educated there. Before sending 
her to the convent, Buchanan asked Harriet, “Do you 
think you would become a Roman Catholic?” Her an- 
swer was, “I can’t promise. I don’t know enough about 
their faith.” Yet even though she was acknowledged a 
great favorite of the nuns, she continued in her own 
Church, although -it was after her return to “Wheat- 
land” from the White House in 1853 that she was con- 
firmed in the Episcopal Church at Oxford, Philadephia, 
where her uncle, the Rev. Edward Buchanan, was the 
rector. His wife, incidentally, was the sister of the famed 
American composer Stephen Foster. 


An Active Parish 


Ever since its founding in 1744 as a mission by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, St. James’ parish life has been singularly active. 
In more than two centuries, St. James’ has rested for 
only five years. This was during the Revolutionary War 
when no public services were held. Since the rector, 
the Rev. Thomas Barton, was true to his ordination 
vows, which included allegiance to King George III as 
head of the Church of England, the building was 
boarded to prevent destruction by overzealous Ameri- 
can patriots. Sometime before May of 1883, the vested 
choir of men and boys was introduced in St. James’ 
Church and this perhaps inspired or, at least, influenced 
Harriet Lane Johnston to endow St. Alban’s School 
with the scholarships for boy choristers of Washington 
Cathedral in 1904. 

The civic interest of St. James’ is exemplified by the 
brilliant ministry of Rev. Clifford G. Twombly who was 
tector for more than 32 years. Dr. Twombly was a 
Pioneer in recognizing the moral influence of motion 
pictures. His efforts helped to bring about national 


Harriet Lane Johnston from a portrait by J. Henry Brown 
presented to the National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


censorship of movies. The Lancaster Law and Order 
Society, which is still in existence, was among his many 
community projects. Furthermore, he was responsible 
for much of the charm of the church interior. In 1916, 
the chancel was enhanced with unique tiles, many of 
whose designs were copied from old stove plates. They 
were created by Henry Chapman Mercer, using a process 
which he invented. These mural-type Mercer tiles form 
a handsome frieze about the altar and at both sides 
of the apse. 

For many years, St. James’ has been a diocesan leader 
in supporting the missionary work of the Church. Mem- 
bers of the parish participate actively in the affairs and 
direction of the Diocese of Harrisburg. In fact, the 
organizing convention of the diocese and the election 
of its first bishop, the Rt. Rev. James Henry Darlington, 
took place here in 1904. Today, with the Rev. Robert 
C. Batchelder as its rector, St. James’ has continued as 
a church center in Lancaster. Its parish house is fre- 
quently used for community gatherings etd civic pro- 
grams. During Holy Week services uniting all the 
Protestant congregations in the city are conducted in 
the church. City-wide memorial services for Presidents 
George Washington and Franklin D. Roosevelt were 
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held in St. James’. Every 
day, the doors of the church 
are open and at almost every 
hour—someone has accepted 
their invitation to “come in, 
rest and pray.” Since 1821, 
the church school has car- 
ried on a vigorous program 
of religious education. Pres- 
ent enrollment numbers 300. 
Camp Rogers, the St. James’ 
summer camp for boys and 
girls, plays an important 
role in furthering this work. 

From such a progressive 
parish as this, it is little 
wonder that three rectors 
have been elevated to the 
episcopate. The Rev. Levi 
S. Ives became Bishop of 
the Diocese of North Caro- 
lina in 1831. Then in 1858, 
the Rev. Samuel Bowman, D.D., rector from 1827 to 
1861, was consecrated Assistant Bishop of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. Three decades later, the Rev. Cyrus 
F. Knight, D.D., D.C.L., St. James’ rector from 1877 
to 1889, resigned to become Bishop of Milwaukee. A 
St. James’ Sunday School student, John Barrett Kerfoot, 
became the founder and first Bishop of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh. Even as far back as 1758, the second minis- 
ter of St. James’, the Rev. George Craig, recommended 
for holy orders Charles Inglis. Mr. Inglis, who had 
been preceptor of the Free School in Lancaster, became 
rector of Trinity Church in New York and subsequently 
was consecrated Bishop of Nova Scotia—the first colo- 
nial bishop in the British Empire. 

Such is the spirit of the Church in which Harriet 
Lane worshiped. Why she chose “Wheatland” rather 
than St. James’ for her wedding is not clear, but on 
January 11, 1886, she was married there to Henry E. 
Johnson of Baltimore. Her marriage was exceptionally 
happy though tragically short-lived. 

Two sons were born to the Johnstons. The first was 
named after Harriet’s uncle, the second after her hus- 
band. The first time that sorrow was to strike, it singled 
out the elder son. At only fifteen years of age, he died 
in Baltimore. Of this tragedy, Judge Jeremiah S. Black 
of Lancaster wrote, “I have just returned from the 
funeral of James Buchanan Johnson, affected by a 
deeper sense of bereavement than any death outside my 
own immediate family has caused me in many years. 
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Looking toward the altar and sanctuary, St. James’ Church. 


The overwhelming grief of that beloved mother and the 
awful break-down of the proud father’s spirit cannot 
even be thought of without strong emotion.” 

As a memorial to their first son, Mrs. Johnson and 
her husband gave St. James’ two windows. The lower § 
window depicts Christ in the temple, surrounded by the J 
venerable doctors. Jesus is in the center of the group, § 
“both hearing them and asking them questions.” 

Of the second and upper window in this gift, it is § 
said that the face of the Archangel Michael follows the & 
features of the Johnstons’ son. An oil painting of the ff 
two boys which hangs on a bedroom wall in “Wheat 
land” bears out this belief. The stained glass in this 
window shows beauty in its depth of colors, particularly 
in the ruby tones and the multi-colors of the angel’ 
wings. 

It was in rapid succession that tragedy again entered 
Harriet Lane Johnston’s life. One year after the death 
of her son James, the second son, Henry, died. Then 
just two years later, in 1884, she lost her husband. On § 
the walls of St. James’ a large tablet is inscribed to het § 
husband and son. Bereft of her husband and children, | 
Mrs. Johnson spent a lonely widowhood, returning t0 
“Wheatland” each summer until the estate was sold. 

In that her memorial dedications were two-fold, 
Harriet Lane Johnston’s religious outlook is exemplary 
of the Episcopal Church. For it is in its wealth of parish 
churches—and St. James’ with its age-old yet always © 

(Continued on page 43) 
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is aded, the system of underground pipes for carrying 
water from the roof of the chapel will be replaced. 


The present auto-mechanics shop, when converted 

into an auditorium, will serve as a center for the school’s 

’ . visual education program, which will be expanded as 

Ct Albans Will Build soon as the remodeling is completed. The room will 

, also be available for assemblies, simple dramatics, and 
dances. 


The entire program will cost around $225,000. In 

. the last three years that the Rev. Albert H. Lucas was 
New Classroom Unit Headmaster at St. Albans, he collected $101,000 for a 
building fund. Art that time Mr. Lucas, now Arch- 

deacon of the Diocese of Maryland, hoped to construct 

a chapel and refrectory. After long study, however, the 
governing board, present Headmaster, and faculty de- 

cided that these projects should be postponed in favor 

of those which in the meantime have become more 

urgent. A letter describing the new program was sent 

to donors to the building fund, and has received excel- 


Addition of a four-story wing to the Lower School lent response. 


Building of St. Albans School for Boys is the chief In a letter to Maurice K. Heartfield, chairman of the 
the feature of a three-fold program of new construction governing board, Archdeacon Lucas said, “I wish to be 
not @ and remodeling to be undertaken by the school this the first to endorse the new building project for St. 

year. Other features of the program are improvements Albans School. My belief in the corporate thinking of 
ind to the Little Sanctuary and the conversion of the old the Board of Governors transcends any other considera- 
wet © Lane-Johnston gymnasium — now the auto-mechanics tion. I direct you to apply my gift to this end.” 
the @ shop — into an auditorium. 





up, The new Lower School i) has Dek WIE tM 
wing will contain two ay a k: ) SS aw 
t Is science laboratories, two # a hd .\ Ml ea 
the Lower School classrooms, an ote ry eee T ' ; 
the je att studio, and a music at i i “eas 
sat. =«toom. Extending eastward “he if oe 
his along Massachusetts Ave- 
rly nue, almost to the edge of 
el’ the playing field, the addi- 
§ tion will be in harmony with 
red the architectural design of 
ath the present building. 
hen Improvements to the 
On @ Little Sanctuary will con- 
her sist of the addition of a 
ren, M@ Sactisty, in which the clergy- 
to) Man’s vestments and sacred 
| vessels will be kept, and in- 
old, §  stallation of a new organ to 
lary ‘eplace the present one, 
rish : which a no longer be Falkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse—Architects 
ays (Maintained in playing con- Architect’s drawing for the proposed addition to St. Albans Lower School building. The 


dition. When the sacristy wing to be constructed is to the right of the figures shown near the entrance. 
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F ALL the arts allied by church building probably 

none has wielded a greater influence in telling the 

Christian message than stained glass. Color plays 
a part no less important than music in providing worship 
with an atmosphere and background conducive to a 
quickened sense of devotion on the part of any congre- 
gation, and, of course, glass windows afford opportunity 
for pictorial interpretation of Bible stories. Until recent- 
ly, however, the glorious hues achieved by the glass- 
makers of the thirteenth century had never been quite 
matched. 

Prior to 1893 nearly all colored glass for windows was 
made in Europe, but in that year William Blenko, a 
British glassmaker who had been shipping glass to 
American artists, decided to establish a stained glass 
business in this country. The story of his achievements 
and failures, with ultimate success, is a thrilling Ameri- 
can saga and students of Cathedral lore will find a visit 
to the small town of Milton, in West Virginia, highly 
profitable. Here at the W. H. Blenko furnaces one may 
see, today, stained glass blown by hand in the same 
manner that the glass for medieval churches was created. 

Seeking a spot where natural gas was plentiful, since 
fuel for the furnaces is one of the biggest costs in glass 
making, Mr. Blenko opened a plant at Kokomo, In- 
diana, only to find that the artists, in whose studios 
windows were designed and assembled, were so preju- 
diced that they refused to buy any glass not made in 
England. For a time he exported glass to England, then, 
dismayed, he returned to London, reopened his old fac- 
tory and again sold his output to Americans. After five 
years of exporting, Mr. Blenko determined to attempt 
once more to establish himself in the United States. 
Point Marion, Pennsylvania, the heart of a new natural 
gas area, was the location of his second plant. In 1913 
he moved to Clarksburg, West Virginia, this time bring- 
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An Ancient [ 


ing glass blowers from England in an effort to overcom § 
the objection of American artists to his product, but he 
failed in both ventures. His son, William H. Blenko, 
found employment in Chicago, and the dream of a new 
industry for America was temporarily abandoned. 

In 1922, at the age of seventy, the elder Blenko had 
lost none of the enthusiasm which had characterized his 
early life. Undaunted by the bitter experiences of previ- 
ous attempts, he opened a small plant at Milton, and 
persuaded his son to join him in the enterprise. The 


A sphere of glass is blown to shape. The ends of this bubble 
are cut off by gas flame, leaving a cylinder which is slit axially. 
When heated in a furnace it will flatten to form a sheet. 





the New World 


Mm; Cathedral Curator 


first years were hard ones, then came the depression and 
there was no demand at all for stained glass. The turn- 
ing point for the company came with an order from a 
large department store in Boston, for handmade flower 
vases and tableware such as had previously been im- 
ported from Venice. Thus, instead of making only the 
flat slabs for stained glass windows, a limited market at 
best, a new field was opened. 


A gob of hot glass on the end of a blowpipe is inserted in a 

wooden mold held by assistant. The glassblower’s efforts result 

in the vase blank shown. The blank will be reheated and 
worked into final shape with hand tools. 
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Mr. Blenko Sr. died in 1934 after seeing the plant of 
which he had dreamed well established, and his son has 
continued to manage and expand the business. Blenko 
tableware will be found today in homes throughout the 
nation, and his glass is used by all of the leading stained 
glass artists of the country. Much of the glass in the 
windows of Washington Cathedral, the cathedrals of 
St. John the Divine and St. Patrick in New York City, 
and the Harkness Library of Yale University was made 
in Milton. Blenko also made the glass for the Chapel 
at Duke University and the new cathedral at Monterey, 
Mexico. 


One of the most important contracts awarded the 
Blenko Glass Company was that of duplicating the 
glassware used in the early capital of the Colony of 
Virginia at Williamsburg when that restoration project 
was undertaken by the late John D. Rockefeller. This 
assignment entailed exact reproduction of the pitchers, 
vases, goblets, and other crystalware that had been used 
in Governor Dunmore’s mansion prior to the Revolution. 
Small pieces of these items dug from the ruins of the 
buildings were used to determine the shapes, sizes, and 
colors. 


Components of the Glass 


Stained glass, so called, is in fact a “misnomer.” It is 
possible to stain glass, but one color only can be 
achieved. By this process, an oxide or a chloride of 
silver is painted on white glass producing a clear and 
indelible yellow stain when fired in a kiln. The truth is 
that colored glass is used in making church windows, the 
various hues being produced in the glass while it is still 
in molten form. Silica sand, sodium carbonate, feldspar, 
and lime are the principal ingredients, with lead added 
for resistance to weather. Color is produced usually by 
a metallic oxide. Gold, selenium, or copper are added 









































to make red glass. Iron gives green. Cobalt produces 
blue, and magnesium is used for purple hues. Yellow 
is made with uranium and cadmium or by the addition 
of small amounts of carbon. An average batch might 
contain 100 pounds of sand, 35 pounds of soda ash, 5 
pounds of lime and 1!4 ounces of metallic oxides. The 
mixture is melted in a natural gas-fired refractory brick 
furnace, called a day tank, brought to a temperature of 
2,400°F. and the melting heat is maintained for twenty- 
four hours. When the color is right, the temperature is 
reduced to 1,900°F. for twelve hours. This period, dur- 
ing which the glass assumes proper working consistency 
is known as “fining.” 

To make tableware, or flat sheets for window glass, 
the molten glass is removed from the pots and tanks by 
glass blowers and molders who work in teams. The 
gatherer collects a gob of white hot glass from the fur- 
nace, on the end of a blowpipe. Taking the pipe, the 
blower, by alternate manipulation of the pipe and blow- 
ing, shapes a bubble, while others merely open and close 
applewood molds, about the spinning bubble, at the 
blower’s direction. (See illustration.) 

If he is making sheet glass, he blows the bubble into 
a long bladder-like cylinder. The rounded ends are 
removed by a flame cutter, leaving an open cylinder 
about two feet long and six to eight inches in diameter. 
The cylinder is annealed in a gas-fired oven, called a 


W. H. Blenko inspecting finished ware at discharge end of 


annealing lehr. 
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lehr, for about four hours, then it is cut lengthwise and 
placed in a reheating furnace to render it soft. In this 
state it opens automatically into a flat sheet. After five 
hours in another lehr, the sheet is annealed and ready 
for shipment to a stained glass studio. There is no at. 
tempt to obtain uniformity of sheet thickness, sinc 


variations produce desirable differences in color densities. § 


Another method of making flat disks of glass, mor 


popular in the Middle Ages, was to transfer the bubbk 2 


to a hot iron rod known as the puntil, and then, having 
cut a hole at the end of the bubble, to spin and whit! 
the rod between the workman’s hands until, by centrifu. 


gal force, the bubble opened out into a circular sheet. § 
Disks produced in this manner were termed “crown” 
glass. The process first described above is known as th § 


“muff” system. Whether the glass has been made by 
the crown or muff method can generally be detected by 
the direction of the bubbles or striations. If these run 


in ever-widening circles around a center, the glass is J 


crown. If they run in straight lines parallel with one 
another, the glass is muff. 


The blowing of vases, bowls, and pitchers begins with J 


the same steps. In this instance, the blower either shapes 
the intended object by centrifugal force, slowly spinning 


the blow pipe as the bubble grows (see illustration) or § 


brings into play applewood molds. Pinchers, dividers, 
calipers, shears, and other special tools are employed in 


obtaining unique effects. A second furnace, known a § 


the “glory hole,” is used to reheat these pieces in various 
processes of development, thus keeping the glass “work: 


able.” 
Origin of Glass 


It is not known definitely just how or when the art of 


making glass was discovered. Egypt is generally as § 
sumed to have been the birthplace of the industry, but § 
a tradition recorded by Pliny assigns the discovery of § 
glass to Syria. According to this story, which for many § 
reasons seems highly plausible, a Phoenician merchant 
ship, loaded with natron, touched on the coast of Syria 
and the crew landed on a beach of fine white sand § 


Having lighted a fire on the beach, they used larg i 


lumps of natron (today it is called carbonate of soda) 


from the cargo to support their kettles. Imagine thei § 
surprise afterwards to find a stream of molten glas § 
running down from the fire. The soda, of course, had § 
acted as a flux, enabling the sand to melt in the heat of 


the fire. 
In any event, the art of glass making was known it 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Bishop and Mrs. Uun Hoyally Heceived 


On NCA. Trip Through Southwest 


The Bishop of Washington and Mrs. Dun made 
many new friends for the Cathedral and visited with 
many old ones during a week-long trip to Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, and Houston in January. Leaving 
Washington several days earlier than necessary to reach 
El Paso in time for the meeting of the House of Bishops, 
Bishop Dun put his time at the disposal of the National 
Cathedral Association. The three chairmen whose Re- 
gions were included in the itinerary started to make 
their plans early in the summer, first obtaining the full 
cooperation and assurance of hospitality from Bishop 
Casady of Oklahoma, Bishop Welles of Western 
Missouri, and Bishop Quin of Texas. 

First stop was Kansas City where arrangements were 
in the capable and energetic hands of Mrs. David S. 
Long, assisted by the former state chairman, Mrs. Henry 
Burr. The train, which was late, had just about come 
to a standstill when Bishop Dun was whisked to a radio 
station for a fifteen-minute interview on the general 
theme of “Christianity and Its Expression Through 
Washington Cathedral.” A reception followed at the 
hotel where the Bishop and Mrs. Dun were guests, and 
late that night the Bishop was again interviewed, this 
time on a televised program having for its theme, “Chris- 
tianity in a War-torn World.” 

The following morning Bishop and Mrs. Welles were 
hosts at a breakfast for members of the local clergy and 
their wives in honor of Bishop and Mrs. Dun. News- 
paper interviews preceeded the large luncheon, also held 
at the hotel, at which nearly 200, including Mrs. Harry 
Truman, were present. The fact that the guests had 
had to travel through sleet and ice to be present was a 
tribute not only to Bishop Dun, but to the fine job Mrs. 
Long had done in telling the story of the Cathedral 
and interesting people in the event ahead of time. 


Oklahoma City 


Mrs. Walter A. Lybrand, Regional chairman, was 
hostess in Oklahoma City where Bishop and Mrs. Dun 
spent a day and a half. Greeted at the station by Bishop 


Casady and Mr. and Mrs. Lybrand, they attended two 
small luncheons that day, with Mr. Lybrand host to 
Bishop Dun and a group of laymen, and Mrs. Dun 
guest of honor at a luncheon at the Lybrand’s home. 
A visit and tea at the Casady School for Boys, a board- 
ing and day school under the headmastership of the 
Rev. Michael Martin, followed. That evening they were 
dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Hightower. 
On Friday a large luncheon in the cathedral parish 
hall was attended by nearly 150 guests. Bishop Dun 
was introduced by Bishop Casady and his address was 
recorded for broadcast that evening. After luncheon 
Mrs. H. R. Hudson drove the Washington visitors 
around the city and through outlying sections, before 
entertaining them at dinner just before train time. Here, 
as in Kansas City, and Houston, the newspapers were 
more than generous in the amount of space given to 
reports of the visit and to Washington Cathedral. 


Houston, Texas 


The final stop was Houston where Mrs. G. H. Morris, 
regional chairman for Southeastern Texas, ably assisted 
by the members of her executive committee, as well as 
Bishop Quin, his coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, 
and the Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, the Very 
Rev. H. H. Kellogg, had planned a varied and valuable 
series of events. 

In a letter written to Washington, and not planned 
for publication, Mrs. Dun vividly described some of 
the highlights of the Houston visit: 

“The Bishop spoke on the Cathedral at the Art Mu- 
seum last night and we are still amazed by the audience. 
The most astonishing number of people turned out to 
hear him on a cold Saturday night when they could 
have gone to a good game or stayed comfortably at 
home. Mrs. Morris had planned the meeting with two 
choruses for extra attraction. She had invited a Meth- 
odist Bishop to introduce the Bishop of Washington 
(Bishop Quin had had to keep an out of town ap- 


(Continued on page 30) 


The Washington Cathedral Chapter 


(Second Installment ) 


Dean of the Washington Cathedral Chapter, from 
the point of view of the years of service he has devoted 
to it and the institutions it governs, is the Hon. George 
Wharton Pepper, LL.D., of Devon, Pennsylvania, who 
was elected to the board in October, 1923, at the time 
that the late General John J. Pershing became a Chapter 
member. Under the influence of Bishop Satterlee he had 
become actively interested in the Cathedral in 1898 and 
his election to the Chapter had been preceded by con- 
tinuous activity in its behalf. Throughout more than a 
half century filled with the exacting demands of a large 
private law practice, outstanding scholarship, five years 
as a United States Senator from Pennsylvania, and in- 
numerable civic and community pressures upon his time 
and interest, Mr. Pepper has made Washington Cathe- 
dral one of his primary concerns. 

He has served the National Cathedral Association, 
travelling far and wide in its behalf, directed special ap- 
peals for support of the Cathedral and headed a na- 
tionwide drive for building funds. In 1928, when he was 
chairman of the National Executive Committee for 
Washington Cathedral, he visited England to study ca- 
thedrals and their place in the community life there. 
Beyond these, he has given generously of his wisdom 
and his time to advise and guide in almost every phase 
of the Cathedral’s life. 

Senator Pepper, as he is still familiarly called on Mt. 
St. Alban, studied privately before entering the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, from which he holds the A.B., 
LL.B., and LL.D. degrees. The University of the South 
and Trinity College have awarded him the honorary 
D.C.L. degree, and he holds an honorary LL.D from 
Yale, the universities of Pittsburgh, Toronto, Rochester, 
and Bucknell; Lafayette, Rutgers, Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania Military, Kenyon, and the Hahnemann Medical 
colleges. From 1893 to 1910 he was the Algernon Syd- 
ney Biddle Professor of Law at his alma mater. In 1915 
he delivered the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale, where 
he is an associate fellow of Berkeley College. His writ- 
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The Hon. George Wharton Pepper 


ings reflect something of Senator Pepper’s varied in- 
terests, including as they do “Borderland of Federal and 
State Decisions,” “Pleading at Common Law,” “Phila- 
delphia Lawyer,” “The Way,” “A Voice from the 
Crowd,” “Men and Issues,” and “An Analytical Index 
to the Book of Common Prayer.” 
One of the most faithful attendants at the Chapter’s 

monthly meetings, Mr. Pepper also serves on the board | 


of the Philadelphia Community Chest, the Board of a 











Managers of The Franklin Institute, and as a trustee of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1890 Mr. Pepper married Charlotte R. Fisher. 
They had three children. 


Robert V. Fleming 


One of those rare persons, a native Washingtonian, 
is Robert V. Fleming, president and chairman of the 
board of the Riggs National Bank, who was elected to 
the Cathedral Chapter in 1932. Since that time he has 
served the Cathedral faithfully, notably on the Council, 
on the executive and on the finance committees. 

Mr. Fleming’s outstanding business career, which be- 
gan with the Riggs National Bank in 1907, is closely 
paralleled by his record of service to the community, 
both local and national. His directorships include the 
Champion-International Company, Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Corporation, Mayflower Hotel Corporation, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, the Southern Railway 
Company, and the Potomac Electric Power Company. 
He is a former president of the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association, the American Bankers Association, 
and the Association of Reserve City Bankers. Among 
his numerous other affiliations he has served the larger 
community as a member of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Department of Commerce; as a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, representing the Fifth Dis- 
trict; was chairman of the Committee on Government 
Borrowing and a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Special Activities of the American Bankers Association; 
and as a member of the Industrial Advisory Committee 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Fleming’s interests in cultural and philanthropic 
work have brought him to positions of leadership in 
nearly every Washington movement for civic better: 
ment. He is a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Red Cross, a life trustee of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, director of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of George Wash- 
ington University, which granted him an honorary 
LL.D. in 1939, treasurer and a life trustee of the Na- 
tional Geographic Association, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Smithsonian Institute, on the 
board of the District chapter of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, the District Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. His community service has been 
ee by several awards for distinguished citizen- 
ship. 
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In 1912 Mr. Fleming married Alice Listen Wright. 
They have two children, Alice Marie (Mrs. William S. 
Renchard) and Robert Wright Fleming. 


Lloyd B. Wilson 
Lloyd B. Wilson, Treasurer of the Cathedral Founda- 


tion from February 1946 until July 1949, became a mem- 
ber of the Chapter in May 1936 and has served as a 
member of the Finance Committee ever since that time. 
He has been a member of the Executive Committee ever 
since its formation in 1947. At the 1949 annual meet- 
ing of the Chapter he was reelected for another four 
year term. 

Mr. Wilson came to Washington in 1929 as president 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, 
subsequently serving also as chairman of the board, un- 
til his retirement two years ago. He began his career 
with the Nebraska Telephone Company at Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska, at the age of 16, serving in various depart- 
ments until in 1913 he became head of the commercial 





Robert V. Fleming 





department of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany for Nebraska and South Dakota. He later held 
the same position for North Dakota and Minnesota. 
In 1919 he was appointed general commercial superin- 
tendent of the company, with headquarters in Omaha, 
remaining there until 1925 when he was named com- 
mercial engineer of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company at New York. At present he is the 
honorary chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company. 

Mr. Wilson’s other activities include serving as a di- 
rector of the Riggs National Bank, the Security Storage 
Company, the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Woodward and Lothrop Department Store, and the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Balti- 
more; also as a trustee of George Washington University 
and the National Geographic Society. He is a member 
of the Metropolitan, the Alfalfa, the Chevy Chase, and 
the Rotary Clubs of Washington and the Maryland Club 
in Baltimore. 

In 1906 Mr. Wilson married Silence Stewart. They 
have three children. At present they make their home 
at Willow Spring in Bluemont, Virginia. 


THE Ricut Rev. Ancus Dun, D.D., S.T.D. 
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Harry Lee Rust, Jr. 


Another native Washingtonian, who has the further 
distinction of being a graduate of St. Albans School, is 
Harry Lee Rust, Jr., who was elected to the Chapter in 
1941. One of the outstanding laymen in the Diocese of 
Washington, Mr. Rust is treasurer of the diocese and 
first vice president of the Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat 
Hospital. 

After attending Lehigh University, Mr. Rust was as- 
sociated with his father’s company until August 1917 
when he enlisted in the Navy. He became an ensign in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve Flying Corps and was honor. 
ably discharged as a senior lieutenant in September # 
1919. Returned to the H. L. Rust Company the fol § 
lowing month; he was elected its president in 1938. He | 
is a director of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, the Potomac Electric Power Company, 
the Security Storage Company, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia. In 1934 Mr. Rust served 
as chairman of the Community Chest Campaign. In 
August, 1941, he was appointed the first chairman of 
the District of Columbia War Savings, holding this 
position for two years. He is at present a member of the 
War Bond Advisory Committee. 
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Washington Cathedral 


MAY BE DEDICATED AS 


An Expression of Faith and Thanksgiving 


A Memorial Honoring Someone Dear to You 

WHEN a friend dies the most enduring tribute 
in the 
Cathedral fabric so that his name may be perma- 


you can pay is to place a ten dollar stone 


nently enshrined in the Book of Remembrance 


and a certificate mailed at once to the bereaved 
family 


Fill out and mail the form provided 
for your convenience below. 


Benjamin W. Thoron, Treasurer, 
Washington Cathedral, Building Continuation Fund 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Enclosed find my gift of $ for 
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A Building Sai 






Memorial ) Stones to be incorporated into the South 


Thanksgiving } Transept of the Cathedral. 


If a personal memorial please fill out Memorial Designation form below.) 


(Signed) 
{Address} 
MEMORIAL DESIGNATION 
NAMES YOU SUBMIT | desire to enshrine the name and memory of 
will be inscribed in Name} 
imperishable BOOKS OF (Name) 
REMEMBRANCE 
(Name) 
A CERTIFICATE | wish Certificate sent to: 
signed by the Bishop of Name). 
Washington and the Dean Address) _ 
of the Cathedral will be (Name) 
me 
sent promptly to anyone ; 
you wish notified. nnn 
(Name). 


(Address) 





Festival of Hritain 


Has Own Church 


By KATHLEEN CoURLANDER 


HE Festival of Britain 1951 is to have its own 
‘hsdeet St. John’s in the Waterloo Road, London. 

This ancient church stands very close to one of 
the entrances of the South Bank Exhibition section of 
the Festival. During the summer months special services 
being arranged under the auspices of the British Council 
of Churches, will be regularly held there by different 
denominations. 

At some of these services, liturgies which have been 
framed from the English Prayer Book and are used in 
Commonwealth countries and in the United States will 
be used. The finest representative English parish church 
music will be sung by parish church choirs, who, chosen 
by the Royal School of Music, will come from many 
parts of Great Britain. In addition a choir from Toron- 
to, Canada, and another from Lagos, West Africa, will 
sing. 

Every week day, during the luncheon hour, there will 
be an evangelistic address which will be given by a promi- 
nent clergyman, minister, or layman and all the Chris- 
tian churches will be represented in this series. 

Ai eight o’clock every evening the church will be used 
again, and for a different purpose each night. On Mon- 
days a missionary service, arranged by various mission- 
ary societies, will be held. The Nonconformist Churches 
will have services there on Tuesdays and Fridays. Wed- 
nesday evening will be devoted to a lecture or a religious 
drama, while on Thursday nights concerts of religious 
music will be given, including some of the works of well- 
known early English composers. Saturday evenings are 
likely to see the church packed to the doors for it is to 
be devoted to community hymn singing—a very popular 
method of expression among Britain’s people. 


Religious drama, which was an integral form of Eng- 
lish life in medieval times, will be produced regularly at 
the Festival Church. The talented young playwright, 
Christopher Fry, who has recently achieved great success 
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in London and New York with his drama “The Lady’s 
Not for Burning” and other plays, is now writing one 
which will be performed at St. John’s Church. Ie will 
have a good producer and a strong cast and will be 
presented in the mid-weeks of May, July, and Septem. 
ber. The audience will hear the conflicting views of four 
soldiers who, finding themselves imprisoned in a church, 
discuss their ideas. Then they dream and in the por. 
trayal of their dreams, the theme is developed. 


The Festival Church has an interesting origin. It 
was built in 1823 at the expense of the Government who 
celebrated peace after the Napoleonic wars by erecting 
many churches in expanding industrial areas. They are 
known as the “Waterloo Churches.” Designed by the 
architect Francis Octavius Bedford, the church is in 
the classical Greek style, well-proportioned with tower, 
spire, and a fine Doric portico. 


On the night of December 12, 1940, during a World 
War II air raid, it was hit by a high explosive bomb and 
was badly damaged, although the 150 people sheltering 
in the crypt were unhurt. The roof was destroyed, the 
side galleries wrecked, and within the still standing walls 
there was general havoc. The congregation promptly 
set up a chapel in a part of the crypt and there since that 





St. John’s Church, in the Waterloo Road, London, undergoes 
repairs as it is prepared to play its part as Britain’s Festival 


Church during the 1951 Festival. 
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W. D. Grainger, steeple-keeper for St. John’s Church, studies 
one of the bells which make up the Festival church’s famous 
peal of eight. 


night, Divine services have been held. 


But now the church is being restored so that it will be 
ready to play an active part in the Festival of Britain. 
Thomas Ford, a London architect, has replanned the in- 
terior and, owing to the shortage of building materials, 
some interesting substitutes are being used. The flat 
panelled ceiling has been carried out in fibrous plaster 
and so has the “honeysuckle” frieze which runs round 
the ivory white walls. 

The church’s peal of eight bells were made in a White- 
chapel foundry in the East End of London soon after 
the church was built. The bells, noted for their per- 
fect tone, have been looked after for many years by 
W. D. Grainger, the steeple-keeper. As soon as he was 
demobilized from the army after World War II, he re- 
turned to the desolate church and went to the tower to 
attend to the bells. He has nursed them carefully ever 
since and he will be a happy man when he hears them 
ring out at Festival time. 
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Glory to them, the toilers of the earth 


Who wrought with knotted hands in wood and stone 
Dreams their unlettered minds could not give birth, 
And symmetries their souls had never known. 
Glory to them, the artisans, who spread 
Cathedrals like brown lace against the sun, 
Who could not build a rhyme, but reared instead 
The Doric grandeur of the Parthenon. 


I never cross a marble portico 

Or lift my eyes where stained glass windows steal 
From virgin sunlight moods of deeper glow, 

Or walk dream-peopled streets, except to feel 
A hush of reverence for that vast dead, 

Who gave us beauty for a crust of bread. 


ANDERSON M. Scruces, 
(From: Glory of Earth). 





Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 








Hishop Hoyally Entertained 
(Continued from page 23) 


pointment) and had added light refreshments so that 
the meeting ranked as a “reception” and she drew an 
audience! You can rate Mrs. Morris two gold stars as 
an N. C. A. chairman. Have you noticed that her 
name is “Glory”? We call her “Glory Hallelujah”—be- 


hind her back as yet. 

“Mrs. Trau, the chairman from Dallas, flew to Hous- 
ton for the night in order to attend the reception. She 
brought a check from the Dallas Committee, and was 
most friendly in her regrets that she had not been able 
to urge us to come to Dallas. 


“Yesterday noon, there was a charming luncheon. 
Mrs. W. S. Farish invited the President of Rice Insti- 
tute and his wife, the Curator of the Art Museum with 
his wife, and others to meet us. I could not now identify 
all the guests. 

“It was Mrs. W. A. Kirkland who had met us at 
the station earlier in the morning and she was still 
pleasant and welcoming after a two hour wait for our 
belated train. That is an acid test to which we are sub- 
jecting our hostesses all along the way. Mrs. Kirkland 
had taken Mrs. Morris’ place to welcome us while Mrs. 
Morris dashed off to pinch hit on a radio interview 


scheduled for the Bishop. 


“This morning, the Bishop has preached to a well- 
filled cathedral and we have lunched with more charm- 
ing people at the Country Club which satisfied all my 
romantic notions of a plantation in Louisiana. We feel 
no need to see New Orleans, having seen the Bayou 
Club of Houston. 

“Dr. Kellogg of the Cathedral and Mrs. Kellogg have 
been most cordial. Mrs. Kellogg motored us about 
Houston after luncheon to give us an impression of the 
city. 

“Mrs. Robert Lee Blaffer, whose daughter Mrs. Ken- 
neth Dale Owen is a member of the Houston Commit- 
tee, has housed us in elegance even more romantic than 
the Bayou Club. When we think of our over-night stay 
with Mrs. Blaffer, we shall remember candlelight and 
firelight reflected in old mirrors and in the sheen of 
fine old furniture. 

“And so it goes! A full adventure, all in all.” 


CATHERINE DUN 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 





cA Miller Controlled Community 






+ 





A select community of moderately priced homes 





where congenial families establish themselves in 






homes of distinctive types, built for family com- 





fort; conveniently located amid natural sur- 





roundings. 





To reach—Out Massachusetts Ave.,*4 mile beyond West- 
moreland Circle to the Sumner sign on your left. 
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W. C. ano A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders and Developers of 
Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 


4830 Mass. Ave. ORdway 4464 
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THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS 


... believing in Democratic Chris- 
tian education, have allocated part 
of their scholarship funds for re- 
gional grants to students of prom- 
ise. These grants are intended for 
high school students of character 
and ability and confer distinct hon- 
or upon the recipient. They are 
open to candidates from a distance 
to help equalize the cost of attend- 
ance and to maintain the national 
character of the schools. 





Exceptionally fine buildings and equipment provide an unusual 
environment for study as well as athletics 





| FIVE REGIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
| $600 each 
















i | 

4 one to be awarded in each of the 
4 y : 

i following regions: 

South West: [I rxXAs, OKLAHOMA, NEW 
MEXICO AND ARIZONA 

j North West: Ipatio, MONTANA, Wyo- 
a MING AND UTAH 
4 Middle West: Mussourt, KANsaAs, Ne- 
4 BRASKA AND THE DAKOTAS 

F| Pacific West: CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND 
" WASHINGTON 

; At Large: INCLUDING FOREIGN COUN- 
i IRIES 

4 

3 

. 


{pplications should be received 
before April 15th 


Please request information, catalogue 
and application blanks from 


\DMISSIONS SECRETARY 
National Cathedral School 
Washington 16, D. C. 





REGISTRAR 
St. Albans School 





‘ Graduates of N.C.S. enter the leading women’s colleges as well as coeducational universities 
Washington 16, D. C. and specialized professional schools 





he Vhational (thclbadl Marital At Worl 


Annual Meeting May 14 - 16 


The committee named by the Board of Trustees to 
plan for the Annual Meeting of the National Cathedral 
Association this year met at Mrs. Dun’s early in Febru- 
ary. Present were the Hon. William R. Castle, presi- 
dent of the Association, Mrs. Montgomery Blair, first 
vice president, Mrs. Shaun Kelly, former first vice presi- 
dent and now chairman for Western Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Roland Whitehurst, chairman for Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. James Barnes and Mrs. A. S. Mon- 
roney of the Washington Committee, and the executive 
secretary. 

Highlights of the three-day, May 14-16, schedule will 
be the opening service and meeting in the Cathedral at 
10 a.m. Monday, Mrs. Truman’s reception at Blair 
House for out-of-town delegates, a concert by the Wash- 
ington Chamber Chorus under the direction of Paul 
Callaway, and a formal dinner to welcome the new 
Dean of the Cathedral. 

All N. C. A. chairmen are invited to attend the meet- 
ings. Registration forms, together with a tentative pro- 
gram of events, are being mailed to everyone this month, 
and we hope for a large and inspiring meeting. 


K * K 


Michigan Meeting 


“The Widening Influence of the Cathedral” was the 
subject of an address made at a January meeting of the 
Michigan N. C. A. group, Mrs. Frederick Clifford 
Ford, chairman, by the Rev. Crawford W. Brown, Canon 
Precentor. The meeting, held at the War Memorial 
Shrine in Grosse Pointe, followed a luncheon for ten 
key members of the committee, at which Canon Brown 
was guest of honor. In his talk Canon Brown reported 
on the election of the Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr. as Dean 
of the Cathedral; discussed the progress of construction 
on the Cathedral and of the new administration building, 
as well as the plans for a Deanery and the removal of 
the old temporary office buildings; described the progress 
of the Cathedral schools; and presented factual data 
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about the Cathedral services, particularly special services 
and the “Lessons in Living” series. The Michigan Com. 
mittee, which includes representatives of twenty-one 
parishes as well as several Presbyterians, hopes to have 
at least three and possibly five members present at the 
Annual Meeting in Washington in May. 


North Carolina Program 


One of the few active male chairmen is W. Burton 
Wray of Reidsville who is doing a fine job of telling 
the Cathedral story in his parish and in enrolling new 
members. With the cooperation of the school principal 
he arranged a public showing of the motion picture this 
winter and received wide publicity for the occasion. Mr. 
Wray is also enthusiastic about the Building Stones 
program and has interested many friends in purchasing 
a Memorial or Thanksgiving stone. 


Canon Miller in Syracuse 


The Rev. Luther D. Miller, Cathedral Canon, was 
the speaker at a mid-January luncheon meeting held by 
the Central New York N. C. A. committee at the 
Corinthian Club in Syracuse. Canon Miller reported 
on the work and progress of the Cathedral, and in con- 
nection with the Association discussed plans for the 
spring membership drive. Mrs. Della H. Black, regional 
chairman, and Mrs. Arthur D. Myers, Syracuse area 
chairman, assured him that the Region expects to meet 
its membership quota this year. Thirty-four women, in- 
cluding the wives of all the local Episcopal clergy, were 
present. 


West Virginia 


Miss Virginia Cork, Regional Chairman, has been 
carrying on her usual fine educational and promotional 
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program this winter. She has shown the Cathedral slides 
and her set of the Bishop’s Garden slides several times. 
In connection with the Lee Memorial to be placed in 
the Cathedral by the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, Miss Cork is undertaking to publicize plans 
for the memorial among persons who are not members 
of the U.D.C., but might wish to contribute to honoring 
a great American. Another suggestion from this chair- 
man is placing a set of the Cathedral pictures in the 
Public Library, as well as samples of various Cathedral 
leaflets. In Charleston, Miss Nellie Bly Walker, a parish 
chairman, arranged a most successful Cathedral table 
at the Christmas bazaar and her group has bought a 
building stone with the proceeds. 


Christmas Cards 


Many N. C. A. chairmen have been most helpful to 
the Cathedral by sending to the Christmas Card De- 
partment the names of persons who might wish to re- 
ceive the cards directly from the Cathedral. As the 
mailing list must be compiled in the early spring, some 













MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
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National Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND Day ScHOooL FoR GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 


Fifty-first Year 


KATHARINE LEE, PRINCIPAL 


of these names have had to be held over for another 
year and persons who expected to receive the cards do 
not. All names are welcome, but to be used for 1951, 
they should be received at the Cathedral immediately. 
Please send your list in today. 


*K K ok 


Eastern Massachusetts 


Miss Katharine Lee, Principal of the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, was the speaker at the January 
meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts group at the Chil- 
ton Club. Alumnae living in the area were invited to 
attend and Miss Lee spoke of the peculiar advantages 
of the Cathedral School, its present high standing, and 
its plans for future growth, both in enrollment and in 
physical plant. Earlier in the day Mrs. Guido Perera, 
an N. C. S. alumna and a member of the Boston 
N. C. A. Committee, entertained at a small luncheon 


for Miss Lee. 


Under Mrs. Richard Hobart’s skillful leadership, this 
group is already at work laying plans for the spring 
membership drive. 


WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Be not affrighted; 
you seek Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was crucified; 
He is risen... 
St. Mark 16:6 
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WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. si. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 4 
Established 1885 Syracuse, N.Y. 


Brea RO) T Chicago Los Angeles 
71 Broad St lo2 N. Franklin St 952-48. Flower St 
Montreal Laval des Rapides 
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Easter Telecast Highlights Extension 





of Cathedral's Ministry to [housands 


Those who saw the telecast of the Christmas Eve 
Candlelight Service from Washington Cathedral will 
be glad to know that they will have an opportunity to 
view a special Eastern morning service. Arrangements 
are being completed for the entire network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System to carry the event from 
9 to 10 o’clock (EST) on Easter morning. Watch local 
papers for information as to channel number and exact 
time. 

The Cathedral lends itself well to the new medium of 
television and every effort is made to preserve the devo- 
tional feeling of the service, as well as to give viewers 
an impression of the imposing architecture, the dignity 
of the services, and the inspiration of the music. 

In Washington the Cathedral is using increased air- 
time to spread its ministry and contribute to the spiritual 
and cultural life of the community; for example, Canon 
G. Gardner Monks’ Ash Wednesday broadcast over 
WGMS, on the significance of Lent. 

EVENSONG FROM WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL — a re- 
mote-control broadcast of the actual service — is being 
heard on six Sunday afternoons from 4 to 5 o'clock 
over WGMS starting on February 18 and continuing 
through Easter. Bishop Dun will conduct the first four 
services, speaking on “A Faith to Live By.”* There is 
congregational singing, led by the Cathedral Choir, 
scriptural readings and prayers. The Palm Sunday serv- 
ice will be all-musical, featuring Leo Sowerby’s cantata, 
“Forsaken of Man,” and on Easter afternoon Choral 
Evensong will be led by the Choir. 

All Hallows Guild, the Cathedral’s garden guild, is 
sponsoring a weekly program on successful gardening in 
the Washington area under the direction of J. Morton 
Franklin, horticultural consultant who headed World 
War II’s Victory Garden project. Heard over WGMS 
each Saturday at 9:30 A.M., THe Green THums will 
continue until May. 

Canon Theodore O. Wedel’s Lenten talks on Fridays 
at 1:30 P.M., over WGMS are concerned with today’s 
‘religious illiteracy.” Title of the series is THe Curis- 
TIANITY OF Main Street,* taken from Canon Wedel’s 
latest best-selling book. 


On March 11 Canon Crawford W. Brown’s air-ver- 
sion of Lessons IN Livinc* celebrated its first anniver- 
sary. This weekly program is heard on Sundays from 
9:15 to 9:30 A.M. over WOL and is an extension of 
Canon Brown’s regular series held at the Cathedral. 
Lessons IN Living are a course in practical Christianity 
based entirely on the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

THe Dream or Gerontius, by Elgar, will be pre- 
sented in the Cathedral on Friday, April 6, at 8:30 P.M. 
by the Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies 
under the direction of Paul Callaway and will be broad- 
cast in its entirety over WGMS-FM. 


‘Copies of these addresses are available by writing to Anne Blair, 
in care of the Cathedral. 


CUNGERS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last forty years and has 
had the privilege of serving the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for most of 


that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Fine Ury Cleaning 








New Dean Elected 


(Continued from page 2) 


then Chaplain of the United States Senate, and rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, was elected Dean in 
1941, and served until his death on May 10, 1942. 


The Rev. John W. Suter was elected to the post in 
July, 1944, tendering his resignation six years later to 
become the rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Hopkin- 
ton, New Hampshire, and a teacher at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord. 

Mr. Sayre entered the U. S. Navy as Chaplain in 
August, 1942, and was assigned to the U.S.S. San Fran- 
cisco, a heavy cruiser in the Pacific Fleet, where he served 
for almost two years under active battle conditions. 
Transferred to the Naval Receiving Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the summer of 1944, he served here as 
Chaplain for eleven months and was then sent to Ma- 
nila, P. I., to be the Chaplain on the staff of the Philip- 
pine Sea Frontier under Admiral James L. Kauffman. 
His duties there included an assignment to minister to 
all prisoners and to carry relief to isolated islands that 
had been starved out by the Japanese, especially the 
Culion Leper Colony. 


Upon his release from the Navy, Mr. Sayre went to 
Cleveland to do experimental work for the Diocese of 
Ohio as industrial chaplain, where he describes his job 
as that of “building a bridge between !abor unions and 
the Church, and between management and the Church, 
and to learn how the Church might 
and gospel to working people in terms of contemporary 
industria! problems.” After holding this post with the 
diocese for something more than a year, in September 
1947 he accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church in 
East Cleveland (Euclid Avenue and Allandale) situated 
in the heart of one of the great industrial areas. He has 
been active in the diocese as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations, handling all cases 
of displaced persons for the diocese, as an Examining 
Chaplain, and as a member of the Diocesan Council. 
He also served, 1949-1950, as president of the Greater 
Cleveland Ministerial Association and as Chairman of 
the Community Information Service of the Cleveland 
Welfare Association. 


take its counsel 


Mr. Sayre was appointed last year as a member of the 
American Study Commission of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Sayre’s wife is the former Harriet Hart, daugh- 
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ter of Admiral and Mrs. Thomas C. Hart of Connecti. 
cut. They have two small children, Jessie Wilson Sayre 
and Thomas Hart Sayre. 



















WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
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architecture of your church. Prices [J ae Ai 
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pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Designers 
Decorators 


Craftsmen 


(Continued from page 9) 


of dark wood and is broken into five panels containing 
paintings obtained from Italy many years ago. The 
central panel contains a painting of the Virgin holding 
the Christ Child lovingly in her arms, flanked on either 
side by St. Francis of Assisi, St. Clare, St. Augustine, 
and St. Benedict. 





The chapel is called St. Augustine’s because of Bishop 
Brown’s admiration for this great preacher and doctor 
of the Church. On the left wall is a quotation from 
his Confessions. On this same wall is a painting of St. 
Monica, praying for the conversion of her brilliant, 
pagan son as he studies a human skull. 





The Cathedral, which is the center of diocesan life 
and much beloved, is today administered by the Very 


Rev. Roberr Dean Crawford, D.D., dean. 
40 WEST 13TH STREET - NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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New Administration Building 


(Continued from page 6) 


concealed in the permanent walls. 

With the exception of some of its structural floors, 
the portion of the building which contains the stairs 
and connects with the East Cloister, is temporary. Even- 
tually, it will be replaced by a stone structure. Instead 
of the present cheap and ugly iron staircase there will 
be a handsome staircase of limestone. When the choir 
practice room is built it will be necessary at the same 
time to build the first bay of the future North Wing 
as it will contain the second staircase which will be re- 
quired as a means of additional exit from as large a 
place of public assembly as the room for choir practice 
and rehearsals of the Cathedral Choral Society. 


Building Progression 


The completion of the Administration Building might 
be undertaken in several stages. The first should be the 
present wing with the choir practice room above, and 
the stone walls, buttresses and mullioned windows and 
the adjacent portion of the North Wing, which will con- 
tain the additional staircase. The second stage might be 
the Northwest Cloister, although it would be desirable 
to build it at the same time as the choir practice room, as 
it will enable the choir to enter the Cathedral under cover 
by the most direct route. The last step might be the 
North Wing, which will provide for future expansion 
and more adequate quarters for several departments. If 
the entire wing will not be required for offices, a portion 
of it might serve as the Chapter House in place of the 
structure which, in our earlier plans, was located on the 
east side of the East Cloister. 


When I began the practice of architecture, about 
forty-two years ago, it was my hope that I might never 
design any building which would add to the sum total 
of ugliness that man has created in this world. I am 
aware that some buildings which I have designed, such 
as a large storage building for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, that was built during the first World War, may 
not have been things of positive beauty. However, I 
hope that every church building or school or home that 
I have designed has in some measure contributed to 
the beauty of the community in which it was built. 
Therefore, it pains me to feel that in this first construc- 
tion of the Administration Building I am at last re- 
sponsible for something which, at least for the time 
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being, may add to the ugliness that man has created. 

Considered by itself, it may not be as offensively ugly 
as some examples of “contemporary architecture.” How. 
ever, in its setting I regard it as an eyesore, and consider 
that it seriously detracts from the beauty of the Cathe. 
dral as it is viewed from the north. Notwithstanding 
my regret because of the artistic shortcomings of this 
building, I endeavor to console myself with the thought 
that its visible shell is merely the temporary enclosure 
of the permanent foundations and inner frame of a 
building that will contribute to the beauty of the 
Cathedral. 

At present, the lack of harmony of this building with 
its architectural surroundings is more conspicious be- 
cause of the relatively light color of the waterproof 
cement paint which covers the cinder concrete blocks. 
If, in a short time, it does not darken and harmonize 
with the limestone to the degree which the same make 
of paint has done on some other buildings where we 
have used it on cinder blocks in combination with lime- 
stone, I hope that it may be given an additional coat 
of paint that will blend with the stone of the adjacent 
East Cloister and the Cathedral. However, I recall that 
a member of the Cathedral Chapter suggested that it 
might be well to paint this building a bright yellow, 
as it would then be so painfully conspicuous that some 
generous person might be moved to contribute the per- 
manent limestone walls and buttresses! Therefore, we 
hope that the degree to which this building now calls 
attention to itself may help to bring nearer the time 
when it can be completed. 




























Lee Memorial in Cathedral 


(Continued from page 15) 


over—to contribute to this memorial to this peerless 


© leader —this Christian soldier, who went onward in 


faith, humility, courage, and justice. The Daughters 


) of the Confederacy have been assured by the Cathe- 


dral that work can be included in the next major con- 
tract for construction as soon as the funds are in hand, 
and they will be appreciative of any help. 

By appointment of the President-General, Mrs. Hag- 
gard, a committee of twelve has been given the special 


duty of handling the affairs of the Robert E. Lee Me- 


morial Committee for the General Organization of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. These are: 
Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, Troy, Alabama, chairman; Mrs. 
L. E. Barnes, 1452 Arabella Street, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Mrs. John D. Boyle, Indian Chase Road, Green- 
wich, Connecticut; Mrs. Ferguson Cary, Alexandria, 
Virginia; Miss Desiree Franklin, 600 West 136th Street, 
New York, New York; Mrs. Clara Gaines Fulton, 
Annapolis Junction, Maryland; Mrs. B. L. Mims, Edge- 
field, South Carolina; Mrs. H. A. Munson, Angleton, 
Texas; Mrs. William Newman, 925 S. Elliott Street, 
Evansville, Indiana; Mrs. Guy Hudson Parr, 116 Ridge- 


5 wood Road, Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs. E. F. Scatter- 
) good, 524 Muirfield Road, Los Angeles, California; 
| Mrs. Livingston Vann, Jr., 5416- 30th Place, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Also, a director in each of the states (where there 
are U.D.C. Chapters) has been appointed. Mrs. J. 
Brent Clarke is director for the District of Columbia. 
All the members of the National Committee, as well as 
any member of the U.D.C., will be glad to be contacted 
about this matter. The funds contributed will be sent 
in through the Chapter and State Treasurers to the 
National Chairman, for recording, thence to the Trea- 


suret-General of the U.D.C., Mrs. Lynn W. Wal- 


5 worth, 226 Mayfair Blvd., Columbus, Ohio. The Na- 


tional Chairman is offering a prize to the Chapter 
sending in the largest contribution on a per capita basis. 


For the use of anyone desiring to honor a loved one 


Fa contribution of $10 or more will buy a stone to be 
§ built into the’ Cathedral. The Cathedral authorities will 


: apply these toward the Lee Memorial. Forms to facili- 








tate making this type of gift are available and the 


| names of the person memorialized, as well as the donor’s 
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name, will be inscribed in the Cathedral’s Book of 
Remembrance. 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy are look- 


ing forward to a real “Day of Remembrance” when this 
memorial to Robert Edward Lee is dedicated in Wash- 
ington Cathedral—a tribute to this soldier, great Ameti- 
can, educator, and Christian gentleman. 
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Former Canon to E. T. S. 


The Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, canon of Washington 
Cathedral from 1941 until late in 1945 when he left 
to become rector of St. Andrew’s Church in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, has been named professor of New Testa- 
ment at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. 
In a letter to his parishioners Dr. Smith wrote, “Train- 
ing of men for the ministry is perhaps the greatest 
challenge before the Church at the present time, and 
the Episcopal Theological School is facing a particularly 
critical situation. The shortage of clergy is in itself 
serious, but the problem of finding seminary professors 
is even more difficult.” 

Dr. Smith’s many friends at Washington Cathedral, 
where he served as acting dean from the time of Dean 
Phillips’ death until Dean Suter’s appointment, all wish 
him a blessed and successful ministry in his new field. 
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Service for 82nd Congress 


More than 1,000 persons, including Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, braved a cold, steady downpour the first 
Sunday in January to attend a service of prayer and 
dedication for the members of the 82nd Congress of the 
United States. The service was addressed by the Rev. 
O. Frederick Nolde, D.D., Ph.D., Director of the Com- 
mission of Churches on International Affairs, a joint 
agency of the World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, and the participants in- 
cluded the Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the Senate, the Rev. Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, and the Rev. Clarence W. 
Cranford, President of the Washington Federation of 
Churches. 

Speaking on “Moral Requirements in a Three-Pronged 
Offensive,” Dr. Nolde, who is considered an outstanding 
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Protestant authority on international affairs, declared J 
that “effective application of Christian truth for the heal- 
ing of the nations requires its interpretation in the light |} 
of immediate realities.” He quoted Micah’s words to the § 
Israelites: “What does the Lord require of thee, but to J 
do justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly with | 
thy God?” restating the “timeless message” thus: “The 
people of the United States and their representatives in 
government are called upon to manifest a dignified hu- 
mility, born of purposeful strength and not of weakness, | 
dedicated to the service of all men in building economi- § 
cally healthy and morally free societies, and committed J 
to the peaceful solution of world problems through in- 
ternational cooperation under the United Nations.” 
Assuring his listeners that the task is merely begun § 
when such a sweeping statement of moral obligations is 
framed, Dr. Nolde said that he believes, with the “pre: 
ponderant majority,” in the need for military strength J 
as a deterrent to aggression. 4 
Three things Dr. Nolde asserted must be done: Our jj 
military strength must be sincerely and steadfastly de 
voted to the cause of peace; in opposing totalitarian 7 
communism we must willingly constitute ourselves a con @ 
tinuing servant of the world to help build economically J 
healthy and morally free societies; and we must stead: | 
fastly seek such avenues of negotiation as will command 7 
the confidence of our allies and give to those who oppos |] 
us every opportunity for the just settlement of outstand 7 
ing issues.” if 
















Church Music History 


The Rev. Leonard Ellinwood, minister at the Cathe: é 
dral where he was ordained to the diaconate, and for : 
many years a member of the Cathedral Choir, has been] 
requested by Morehouse-Gorham, publishers, to put into 
book form, for fall publication in 1951, the lectures hej 




























presented last summer at the Evergreen Music Confer- 
ence in Colorado. The title of the volume will be “The 
History of American Church Music,” and the contents 
will incorporate the findings of considerable additional 
© esearch with the material presented in the lecture series. 
| Dr. Ellinwood is a co-author of “The Hymnal of 1940 
Companion,” published by the Church Pension Fund. 
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“In Everlasting Remembrance” 


' Many hundreds of Building Stones are placed in the 
) Cathedral every year in memory of loved ones or to 
| honor someone or as an expression of a special thanks- 
giving to God. Very seldom amongst all these is the 
story behind the gift known. Recently, however, a Na- 
tional Cathedral Association regional chairman for- 
warded a gift for the purchase of a Memorial Stone 
and sent with it this story: 

“Many years ago a boy was born in Kansas City, 
Missouri, who lived only one day. He was buried in 
Union Cemetery, the oldest burying ground in the city. 
Years passed; other children came to the family; and in 
course of time the mother died. By this time Union 
Cemetery was closed to interments and the mother was 
buried in one of the newer cemeteries. The father ex- 
humed the casket bearing the remains of the baby and 
buried it in the grave with the mother. A stone was 
placed to mark the burial place of the mother. 

“The lack of a marked spot for the little brother 
whom she never knew troubled the sister. Now grown 
to grandmother’s estate, she is one of the devoted and 
faithful communicants of St. Mary’s parish, the oldest 
church in Kansas City. Learning of the possibility of 
placing a Memorial Stone in Washington Cathedral has 
given her great joy, for now ‘Little Brother’ has a spot 
on this earth where his name is placed in permanent 
record.” 


>k > * 


Christmas Party Honors Dean Suter 


This year’s Christmas party for all members of the 
Cathedral staff was given by Bishop and Mrs. Dun and 
made the occasion for paying affectionate tribute to 
Dean and Mrs. Suter who left Washington a few days 
later for their new home and work in New Hampshire. 
Held in the big refectory of St. Albans School, the beau- 
tifully decorated tables easily accommodated the 130 
guests and were handily pushed to one side to convert 
the room into a theatre for the presentation of a musical 
skit during which the outgoing Dean and his wife were 
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“introduced” to various phases of the Cathedral’s life 
and some of its staff. 


Before presenting the master of ceremonies, Associate 
Organist Richard W. Dirksen, Bishop Dun spoke brief- 
ly of Dean Suter’s work at the Cathedral and his special 
contributions to enriching its life. In the name of the 
Chapter he presented Dean Suter with a silent type- 
writer, and James Berkeley, Cathedral Verger, presented 
him with a leather suitcase in the name of the working 
staff. 

Mr. Dirksen, his carefully selected corps of actors and 
choral group, then took over and, in original verses set 
to familiar tunes, took off some of the more prominent 
staff members including Bishop Dun, the Cathedral 
canons, and the principal of the School for Girls. The 
only unfortunate thing about the party is that Mr. Dirk- 
sen and his co-author and producer, Dr. Crawford S. 
Brown, son of Canon Brown, set far too high a standard 
for Cathedral parties, for no one in an audience which 
shouted and laughed its appreciation, believes the 1950 
occasion can ever be equaled. 
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An Ancient Uraft 


(Continued from page 22) 


Egypt from very early times, although its use seems to 
have been confined to the production of beads, the imi- 
tation of precious stones, and blowing small vessels. 
The entire process is represented on the walls of tombs 
in the eleventh dynasty, some 3000 years before Christ. 

It was not until the first century of the Christian era 
that anyone seems to have thought of using glass to fill 
wall openings. Windows of colored glass were used by 
the Romans, and thick lattices in which brightly colored 
bits of glass were set are found in very early Arabian 
art. Upon these, the jewelled windows in the story of 
Aladdin were doubtless based. No record exists, how- 
ever, of windows in which figures and events were actu- 
ally portrayed prior to 1081 A.D. 

During the early centuries of our era, the glass 
making craft was developed at Rome and soon spread 
from country to country, the fame of the Venetians 
finally eclipsing that of all other centers. Until recently, 
it was a tradition that craftsmen could learn this type 
of work only by knowledge handed down from father to 
son. This legend has been disproved by the Blenko 
Glass Company where the entire shop crew of more than 
one hundred workers has been recruited from young 
men born and reared in Milton or on nearby farms. To 
quote Mr. Blenko, “Our craftsmen are unique in that 
they are perhaps the young- 
est group of men anywhere 
doing this type of work. All 
have been trained as ap- 
prentices, and the only prob- 
lem seems to be in weeding 
out those who have no ap- 
parent aptitude or interest 
in the work.” 

From the beginning of 
their apprenticeship the 
Blenko workmen are taught 
pride in their craft, and 
that nothing less than per- 
fection is good enough. In 
this small West Virginia 
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Beautiful Gifts Fashioned from Washington Cathedral Stained Glass 


community Americans are carrying on an ancient craft | 
using the same type of tools that were employed fy j 
hundred years ago in Venice. . 

Since 1940, Mr. Blenko has supplied the Washingtor i 
Cathedral gift shop with a choice selection of vases ani § 


tableware blown from glass which is the same as thy |) 
used in some of the Cathedral windows. There ay 

three basic types of glass being manufactured toda f 
One of these, called boro silicate glass, produces a hex } 

resisting glass such as pyrex and is used for special 
purposes. Its chief ingredients are borax and silica, 
There is also the general purpose glass known as sod: }) 
By add. 
ing the metallic oxides already described this glass fr. 
quently colored and is used in making most of the | 
tableware sold throughout the country. The finest type 
of glass is called lead glass, its chief ingredients being 
silica, pot ash, and red lead. In fact, one half the weight 
of an entire batch is lead, and it is this type from which § 


lime, based on silica, soda ash, and limestone. 


oo 


oo each cells unk are 


the stained glass for the Cathedral windows is blown, | 
The lead adds resistance to weather, but it also lends a 
resonance and brilliance of color that cannot be obtained 
From the same formula, the Cathe. 
dral vases and bowls are fashioned. The colors are rich 
and vibrant, and these graceful objects are sold {} 
Cathedral visitors as mementos of their pilgrimage. 


in any other way. 


They have become exceedingly popular among friend: j 
of Washington Cathedral, as gifts for all occasions.* 

In time, the results of the Blenko family’s efforts wil 
undoubtedly be widely appreciated, and in the history 
of glass making their name will be recorded as havin: 





made a valuable contribution to the world of color. 4 a 
ial q 
Descriptive catalogues are available upon request. a A 
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Founder of School 


(Continued from page 18) 





active record is representative of these—that individuals 
are nurtured in the faith. They, in turn are the devoted 
people who build the great cathedrals. So it is through 
the years that the bonds between church and cathedral 
are kept ever taut. 


CATHEDRAL FLOWER MART 


FRIDAY, MAY 4 CATHEDRAL NOTE PAPER 


(Saturday in case of rain) 


An original etching of Washington Cathedral as it looks 


Springtime at Washington Cathedral is traditionally high- today is engraved on each of the sixteen folded sheets of fine 


lighted by the Flower Mart, a gay and colorful day-long sale quality paper. Sixteen envelopes to match. Special price 
which features plants, seedlings, cut flowers, fresh vegetables, 
various kinds of garden tools and equipment, as well as food 
for the customers and entertainment for their offspring. Pro- Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. Mail orders filled. 
} ceeds go to the upkeep and beautification of the Bishop’s 
; Garden and other portions of the Cathedral Close cared for 
© by All Hallows Guild. 


of 75 cents per box. The Cathedral Shop, Washington 
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This year’s Mart, to which garden clubs throughout the Dis- 
trict area will contribute time, talents, and merchandise, will 
also feature plants from the new Cathedral Greenhouse which 
g about to celebrate its first bicthday. Unlike the Mart, the 
} Greenhouse is in business the year round and has already $ if 
>|} made a name for its wares among Washington flower lovers, eruri 0 
} as well as many more distant gardeners who order its wares 


S by mail. 
| Storage Gompanp 
| Among the many plants now ready for shipment and trans- 


- | planting to gardens all over the country are some of the herbs 
well known to patrons of the Cathedral Herb Cottage. 


} verseNA. Lemon. Perennial. Dark green lemon-scented leaves. SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Used in fruit salads and ice tea. fee silverware and valuables 


; basit, Bush. Annual. Aromatic green leaves; spicy flowers. 


Used in salad dressings and with cottage cheese. COLD STORAGE VAULTS 


for furs, clothing, tapestries, rugs, etc. 


a safe depository for 60 years 
for household and personal effects 





1140 Fifteenth St. Di. 4040 





MARJORAM. Sweet. Small fragrant green leaves; greenish flow- 


ers. Used in salads, soups, with meats, especially lamb. LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


m Wooprurr. Sweet. Perennial. Fragrant leaves; small white ; : : 
{ flowers. Excellent ground cover for a shady spot. by Security vans, Allied Van Lines 
: and Security steel “lift” vans (overseas) 


These are but a fractional sampling of the springtime wares 


. DIRECTORS 
on sale at the Greenhouse. The booklet which lists these and 





ge : ell ; Cc. A. Asp all. President Ch G. Park 
dozens of other equally tantalizing plants, with information on : aap ees ag eggs 
és } : : Philip Gore, Viee President H. L. Rust, Jr. 
shipping and costs, may be obtained free of charge from the Daniel W. Bell Cerceran Thom 
Cottage Greenhouse, Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, George E, Hamilton, Jr. Lloyd B. Wilson 
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